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Hornig’s Patent Shear and Punching Machines— 
Single-Lever Construction. 








The following machines were designed lately under the patent 
granted February 7, 1865, and reissued November 9, 1869, to 
Julius L. Hornig, as indicated in an article on ‘* Double-Lever 
Shears,” in the RarLroap Gazerre of September 28, 1872. 

The principal operating parts in this construction are the 
same asin the double-lever machines, but peculiar advanta- 
geous arrangements make this serviceable as a hand or power 
machine. The prominent features of these machines are the 
lever movements and connections with the operating eccentric. 
Yhe lever vibrates on a fulcrum pin, which is securely fixed in 
the massive frame. The lever is driven by an eccentric, 
against which it bears, shaped to form a large segmental 
face, which remains in constant contact with the eccentric, 
transmitting the power, while the center of such segment fur- 
nishes the mathematically correct fulcrum for the attachment 
of an eccentric strap, which takes no portion of the strain, but 
is used simply to draw or hold the lever back against the face 
of the eccentric, ready to receiveits impulse. The eccentric 
and its shaft are provided with a gear, which receives its mo- 
tion through a pinion on the driving shaft, which is provided 
with a fly-wheel projecting on one side of the frame. This fly- 
wheel can be used also as a belt- 
wheel, and is provided with a 
crank-handle to make it suitable 
for hand power. 

The frame, cutting-tools and 
dies may be varied as in the 
double-lever machines formerly 
described, to suit special pur- 
poses, and serve for shearing, 
punching, pressing, bending, etc. 
The lever may be provided with 
a shear-knife and the frame pro- 
vided with a jaw with a similar 
stationary knife, operating hke 
the customary lever-bar shears ; 
but by its connection with the 
eccentric it is enabled to ope- 
rate at any desired speed, with- 
out jumping the lever or jarring. 
The accompanying engravings 
show the lever operating by 
means of a strong, tooth-shaped 
projecting part in a horizontal 
position to the lever fulcrum, a 
suitable slide-block provided 
with a shear knife or punching 
tool being guided in the frame, 
for vertical motion. 

No. 1 shows the construction 
for continuous shearing or plate 
shear, with additional provision 
for strengthening the frame by 
means of a wrought-iron link, to 
be applied as shown in the dot- 
ted lines, when required for cut- 
ting heavier bars. 

No. 2 shows the construction 
for punching or pressing with 
the provisién of an adjustable press or die-block, and with 
punch adjustment, where interruption in operation is desirable, 
without stopping the running of the machine. The crogshead 
or slideblock has an open space equal to the throw of the side- 
block, so that the slideblock may be held stationary by fric- 
tion and elevated while the lever-tooth moves up and down 
until a filling-ia piece is shoved in the space, being part of a 
hand lever, when the slideblock is consequently moved and 
operates. An adjustable stop arrangement is also provided, to 
lower the slideblock with punching tool to the surface of the 
metal to be punched; while the filling-in piece is withdrawn, 
and the friction on the slideblock is not so great as to retain 
the slideblock elevated and stationary, the slideblock will 
drop with the motion of the lever until the handle part of the 
filling-in piece finds a rest on the adjusted stop arrangement. 
When the filling-in piece is placed in operation, the handle 
part will clear the stop attachment, and the complete stroke 
will be accomplished. 

Different sizes and suitable frame construction to suit any 
branch of light and heavy manufacture will be manufactured, 
made to order and supplied by Elmes, Brackett & Co., Colum- 
bian Iron Works, Chicago, Ill. ; by Paulding, Kemble & Co., 
West Point Foundry, New York, and by N. B. Cushing, Jersey 
City Machine Shops, foot of Morris street, Jersey City. Several 
of the above machines are in course of construction, and com- 
plete punch and shears can be seen and purchased. 
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Railroad Manufactures. 





The Indianapolis Car Company has its buildings completed 
and will soon commence operations. The buildings, which are 
of brick, with slate roofs, comprise a machine shop, 315 by 60 
feet; a wood-working shop, 315 by 50; foundry and boiler 
shop, 815 by 50; erecting shop, 175 by 50; boiler and engine 
house, 85 by 50; pattern shop and storehouse, 75 by 50, two 
stories high, and office, 75 by 25. The company expects t> 
manufacture stationary engines and other machine work, be- 
sides freight cars. 

The Portland Company, at Portland, Me., is building eight 
locomotives for the Tntercolonial Railway, . 
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To Find Length of Brace In a Howe-Truss Bridge. 
Massacuusetts InstiTuTE or TECHNONOGY, 

Boston, April 7, 1873. } 
To THe Eprror oF THE RamRoaD GAZETTE: 

The problem proposed by Frank Pearl, C.E., on page 
127, issue of March 29, of youg Gazerre, does notin general 
admit of a mathematically exact and at the same time practi- 
cable solution. The method of solution which the practical and 
experienced draughtsman would most readily adopt would be 
to find, by trial on a drawing of the panel of suitable size, the 
proper position and length of the brace. 

The following investigation and approximate solation may be 
acceptable. The letters refer to the accompanying sketch. By 
the length and breadth of the panel is meant the net length 
and breadth, exclusive of the breadth of the top of the angle 
block, or the depth to which it is sunk in the chord of the truss. 
These are independent of the problem. 

Let L=AB be the net length of panel. 

B=AC be the net breadth or depth of panel. 
l=EF be the length of brace. 

b=EG be the breadth of brace. 

m=CG@ be the half breadth of angle block. 
n=EC be the height of angle block. 

Then, drawing E£Q parallel to CD and FR parallel to AC, by 
the conditions of the problem the angles CEG and FEP are 
equal. Therefore the right triangles CEG and FEP are simi- 


lar, and give rise to the following proportion : 
m_ B-n 
n L—m 


cG FP 


CH EP * 
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PATENT SHEAR AND PUNCHING MACHINES. 


Also in the right triangle CZG, 


CG?4+CE2°=GE?, or m?+n%=}2 (2.) 
Combining equations (1.) and (2.), we derive, 
Vea? (L-/b*—n?) = n (B—n) @.) 


Which, being cleared of radicals and developed, cives rise to 
a complete equation of the fourth degree, containing the un- 





known quantity n. The solution of this by ordinary algebra is 
impracticable. We may approximate as follows : 
Let 
m',n', Uy, m'*,n'', 0, 
be first and second approximations to the true values, 
m, n, i. 

Then we may say: 

mm B 


“ 


and m?+n/3=}? 





a “° 
whence, 
n= ae 
VB @) 
and : 
mi=/— n/t 5.) 
alga 
t=V Bn mt (¢-) 


Substituting the approximate values m’ and n’ of mandn, 
in the second member of (1), we have: 


mm’ B—n 








n= Tm = 
we also have: 
m'*? + n''? = 08 (8.) 
hence, 
a’ = b (L—m') 
V(B— n')? + (L—m' 
or, 
sie b(L—m’) 
® 5 limes: came (9) 
then, 
m= /2—n' 7 1 
and, n (10) 





te V(B—n'')t +i1L—m'')® (11) 

The approximation may be carried still farther, if necessary. 

An example will elucidate : 

Given, in accordance with the foregoing notation, all dimen- 
sions in inches, the following quantities: L= 45; B= 38; 
b = 6; required m, n and l. 

First approximation. From (4): 

_ 6X 45 


n= ———— = 5.14 
88? + 45? 
From (5): 
m’ = /6? — 5 144 = 3.09 
From (6): 


—_—_——_ ——_ 


l= (88 — 5.14)? + (45 — 2.09)? = 32.86? + 21.012 = 53.28 
Second approximation. From (9): 








From (10): 
m'’ = /6 — Fie = 3.10 
From (11): 


v= Sf38—4 72; + (45 — 3.7)® 
= 83.287 + 47Bu? = 58 18 

The value of the second ap- 
proximation to the length of the 
brace is seen to differ from that 
of the first by only 0.08 of an 
inch (less than 3-82 inch), or 
1-665 of the entire length of the 
brace. 
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The Care of Steam Boilers. 





To Tue Eprror or THE RaILRoaD 

GAZETTE : 

As the explosion of steam 
boilers from time to time cails 
forth the opinions and theories 
of experts as to their causes 
and the prevention of the same, 
it has occurred to me that ex- 
plosions are brought about gen- 
erally by carelessness and igno- 
rance on the part of those in 
charge of steam boilers, one of 
which evils is blowing out boilers 
while under a heavy pressure, 
I will dwell principal y on loco- 
motive boilers, and state what 
I have seen. Let ue look into 
the modus operandi as prace 
ticed by some rai'road com- 
panies. When a boiler is re- 
ported dirty, it is blown out 
under a considerable pressure. As soon as the water and steam 
are all blown out, the hose ia attached and the boiler subjec'ed 
to the terrible ordeal of a cold bath. All this is done with- 


‘out once taking into considcration the laws of expansion and 


coatraction. Look at the result: leaky tubes, seams started, 
and the boiler weakened generally; not only this, but by the 
-expansion and sudden contraction of the shell of the boiler 
there isa shearing effect produced on the rivets, and why 
should it not hasten an explosion? Ard after putting the 
boiler through this destroying ordeal, the object most desir d, 
name'y, cleaning: the boiler, is not obtained, except to a lime 
ited extent. It is a well-known fact that the foreign matter that 
goes into boilers with the feed water is soluble, and that it 
floats on top of the water in the boiler, so that in bowing 
down, while there is a heavy pressure on the boiler, this float- 
ing matter lodges on the tubes and crown sheet and there 
remains hard and fast. I will now give my experience as 
an engineer in blowing out locomotive boilers (although it mey 
be condemned by some of the readers of the Gazette). I 
alluw the steam to fall to about forty pounds by the gauge, 
then open the blow-out cock and blow out all the water ; then 
close-the blow-out cock; by looking at the gauge, I find 
that the steam has fallen but very little. I now allow the 
steam to condense in the boiler until it has fallen to about the 
pressure of the atmosphere ; then open the blower and one or 
two of the gauge-cocks, to prevent a vacuum in the boiler as 
the steam condenses. After the boiler has got cold enough to 
bear the hand on it, the plug in the boiler-head near the crown- 
sheet is taken out (not all locomotive boilers have this plug), 
and the hose pipe inserted, and the boiler washed out through 
the blow-out cock and band-holes. By allowing the steam to 
condense in the boiler, we loosen the scale that has been de- 
posited on the tubes and crown-sheet, In proof of this theory, 
let any one try this plan and examine the scale that washes 
out; you will find that it is moulded to the shape of the tubes 
and other parts of the boiler. 

It will pay railroad companies to allow their boilers to coo} 





off before filling with cold water W, PE Sayxo, 
One Ops Apri, HT 
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Proposed Improvementsin Track and Track Founda- 
tions for Railroads. . 





To rae Eprror oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Amidst the great contrariety of opinion upon the question of 
railway joints, upon which, from some experience and observa- 
tion, I profess to have a decided opinion, I propose to go be- 
yond that question entirely and advocate another method, new 
at least in some respects, as far 1s I am able to say, of laying 
track upon railroads, eliminating entirely the question of fish- 
joints or clamp chairs. 

In the first place, I desire to make a foundation upon which 
to lay my iron, of such a quality that I shall have all the elas- 
ticity necessary for the preservation of the rails, and which 
shall give a uniform bearing for the base or flange of the rail, 
so that the question of low joints shall never enter into the 
caleulation of cost at all. And, having accomplished that, I 
propose to abandon the present mode of ignoring every princi- 
ple of stability in order to get a rail of a pattern which shall 
have only one merit—that of being suitable for a fish plate— 
and use a pattern of rail which, without holes, shall combine 
not only all of the strength that iron should have throughout 
its entire length, but shall be 30 per cent. lighter than the iron 
it is now considered necessary to use, and which shall last at 
the least calculation once and a half the usual life time of rails 
made of the same material in use and laid with cross tics as at 
prosent, for I claim that the present extraordinary weight of 
rail: has been the result of the attempt to make a rail which 
would allow a fish plate toset well under the ball. And having 
accomplished that, I propose to keep un the track with just 
half the force as at present used on the most economical 
road in the country with which I am acqnainted, and 
not only so, but with 75 per cent. less material in spikes, 
bolts, nuts, chairs, fish-plates and tools, to say nothing of the 
raving in damage to rolling stock, saving in machinery, ma- 
chine shops and machine tools. All of which I propose upon 





the following, though perhaps not entirely novel, plan: I take 





made the following calculation, which I leave to any expert to 
criticise, referring to the plans annexed : 


NEW PLAN. 

1,320 croge-ties at 75 cents, Burnetized ..................eeeeee $990 
10 560 ronning feet of stringcr=105.600, B. M. 25.............. 2,640 
528 pieces under joist of timber=6.400, B. M. 25 ..........-.. 160 
1,320 upper ties, 6 feet long, 4x6—15,840, B. M. 25............. 396 
528 fish pieces=6, RE Sad th iudeakeealhcok han babeenceeesasxacese 160 





Cost of foundation for iron put jn..................eeeeeee $4,246 
70 tons of iron at $&5 per ton (45 lbs. to the yard) os 
4 000 ibs. spikes (screw 





352 gauge chairs, 25 Iba., at $1 each.... 0.2... ccc e cece eee eee 352 

OOM. Sf 5 55s. co ta ccaceek Sxmenscbeed $10,898 
OLD PLAN 

Me ORANG TE CONIE ois oasinis Fincin kis ceccmipiceccéba eves $1. 

100 tons of iron Mn cncscnnecikhtascem baie tubemashetebs -. 8,500 

I nos anc caw anes cheaucdn ta Secasdseuskeseates 300 

IN i0ki 53 ccene owes ine cacacnbdateacedeecs'ce oe 352 
EINE «<, .cneniosncchnccovessceemaaeanbacsad $11,132 


Now, allowing that repairs of timber work and renewals are 
the same in old as in new plan, I will simply compare iron ma- 
terial, which in the old I renew once in 5 years and in the new 
about every 6} years. 





OLD PLAN. : 

oy ETO TE EN TE COT TE $11,132 | 

First renewal of i iron, including spikes, 5 yeare . sae ee 

Second “ 8.800 

Third “ “ oe 7 “ 8,806 
RN 5 os ots tak cna lnds ons nnnamerewere ran $37,532 

NEW PLAN. 

PMNS 5s 5 45 Sis5 5 ied oa ceses sk based, coeneabiteswand $10, 738 

Firs: re ewal, 633 years, iron baehe ads téeces ahess denne dtaccaen 5 950 

a Oe ee cancuaaetaoessenen ceek one 5,950 
IN oii aan oiacca nny estsanckinecinksaned $22,638 


Making a saving of $15,000 per mile in 20 years. 

Now, suppose it will cost $800 per mile to keep up track 
under the present system, and that it will cost one-half—which 
I think reasonable—under the new system, there will be a 
saving of $8,000 per mile in 20 years, or a total of $23,000 per 
mile in 20 years. 

Tn this I have made no comparison of the constant renewals 
of bolts and fish-plates, nor breaking of ties, etc. ; and I have 
left out all calculations of saving in 
tools, saving in machinery, rolling 








a thoroughly well-settled, old road-bed for my work, and nota 
new embankment. I take, first, 1,300 cross ties—8 x10, 8 feet 
long—to the mile, and bed them full down, settling them in 
the most perfect manner, and bringing the upper surface to a 
perfect grade; and upon these ties I would lay 10 x 12 stringers, 
let into the ties one inch, and placed so that the distance be- 
tween the centers of the stringers would be exactly equal to 
the gauge of the road plus the width of the rail. I would fish 
those joints so that they would be as strong as the other parts 
of the timber, and, in addition, would lay a longitudinal piece 
‘of 4x10 under each joint; and at every four feet on topI 
would put cross ties of oak or catalpa, dovetailed into the 
stringers, so that they would be held exactly to gauge. All of 
this timber I would either Burnetize or get of tatalpz, which is 
said to last a great many years. These stringers I now pro- 
pose to adjust and settle so that there shall be, if possible, no 
irregular variation in the grade or surface. Arranging my tim- 
ber for curves in the most substantial and careful manner, I 
should now lay my rails upon those stringers with screw spikes, 
so that no spike would have to be drawn during the lifetime of 
the wood. 

At every joint I propose to put what I shall call a gauge chair. 
It is two chairs attached by a rod or bar of iron about } of an 
inch diameter, and just so long that when placed on the string- 
ers the rails would lay in the chairs exactly in gauge, not varying 
a hair ; and their only office to be to grasp the iron and hold it 
firmly so thatno possible variation could exist in the track. 
A slot in the chair would give room for the screw spike to be 
moved, so that the gauge chair bar could be lifted out in a few 
moments. After the track had been fully laid I would ballast 
to the top of stringer with broken stone and gravel, so that the 
track would be held firmly in line. Of course, in first laying 
this track there need not be the least variation either in the 
alignment or grade. Nor could the track get out of line until 
the timber began to rot, which it ought not to do under 15 or 
20 years, if then. Now the timber being elastic and in ail 
twenty inches deep, frost would have comparatively but little 
effect, and the elasticity would be at all times sufficient to pre- 
serve the iron from the great wear and tear consequent upon 
the shallow depth to which cross ties are always laid, and the 
rigidity they attain in the winter time would be avoided. It 
can readily be seen that we shall have no constant expense of 
broken spikes, bolts, fish-plates and chairs, which run up to 
such an enormous sum upon roads under the present system. 
We should have no broken rails, the fruitful source of disaster 
to persons and property. There would be no spreading of 
track, no cry of narrow gauge or wide gauge, and but compara- 
tively little use of tools ; certainly no constant use of the spike 
maul to maul down the constantly rising spikes, little or no 
chance for the track to get out of level or out of line, no tamp- 
ing of 3,000 ties to the mile; and if the timbers should go 
down at all, I claim that they can be raised as easily as the ties 
by using proper appliances, when the gravel would follow the 
interstices and fill up as fast as the appliance would raise the 
stringets. To examine into this matter by figures, I- have 








stock, etc. Nor have I taken any 
account of interest saved. And 1 
have made no estimate of the ad- 
vantage arising from having a road 
riding probably easier than any 
other road in the country, and of 
the consequent increase of receipts 
both in freight and passengers; nor 
of the saving in force in every other 
department; leaving the subject 
simply to recommend itself to the 
mind of capitalists, upon the naked 
merits of the saving of over one 
thousand dollars per mile annually, by being enabled to use a 
weight of iron 80 per cent. lighter upon a proper foundation. 

So far superior do I consider this plan to the old one of cross 
ties, that I think that the saving in repairs would warrant a 
still greater expense in first cost, which would be as follows : 
Place at every eight feet in the track two stone piers with a 
base,two feet square, top of a foot, and two feet high—in all five 
cubic feet each, = 10 cubic feet every 8 feet, = 6,600 cubic feet 
per mile, or say 180 perches of masonry per mile; which in 
cement, with excavation, would cost say $2,000 per mile. This 
filled up closely and packed with gravel would furnish a foun- 
dation which could not give way: and it would be safe to say 
that the diminution in repairs would counterbalance extra cost 
in a very short time. 

The comparison of each on stone foundation and on ties 
would stand thus: 


NEW PLAN. 

First cost oe WR a cuch! eavameatehea csi eens ideseakasees $10, en 
Me PUMRMION: DOT BINNS ..6 cices cscs s0aeecseeensceeecesecs 

IIIS in chne deca saccccutan tencwicsteaeeasbaneceven it 900 
Total cost per mile in 20 years......0..sesceccsscecce ur "$24,638 

OLD PLAN. 
MtOOROOUE POP MAINO. 0.050.0ncccciccs catakonns eens canbe e04sescnns $11,132 
LEE Fe TRALEE TS OER 26,410 
Tot.l cost per mile in 20 years.......cccesccccccceseres $37,532 


It might be said that the stone would make too solid a foun- 
dation and thus cause wear to the iron, which it is proposed to 
avoid by this plan. But I am of opinion that the 20 inches of 
timber, with 8 feet span, would give all the elasticity required. 

Probably is would be well to put two gauge chairs to each 
rail, which would add to the cost $350 per mile. But with all 
the original expense, including stone foundations as above, 
there will be a saving of $1,000 per mile per annum. 

A glance at the accident reports in your paper for the last 
month, which do not exhibit more than a fraction of those 
occurring, will show the urgent necessity of reform, Possibly 
a discussion of the subject will at least develop a more satis- 
factory method than the present. If we may rid ourselves of 
the heavy, unwieldly rails, devoted simply to the use of a fish- 
plate, and come back to the little pear-shaped rail, devoted to 
strength and durability, we may certainly hope to keep trains 
long enough upon it to pay for the iron itself, even if a com- 
paby may not declare dividends. 

If I should go into the question of the interest saved in 
twenty years upon $400 per mile per annum, or even upon $100 
per mile saved, it would be too great -to be readily believed. 

If it should be alleged that my first estimate is too small for 
the new plan, I think it is demonstrable that $1,000 per mile 
may be added to the first cost and still not alter my conclu- 
sions, viz., that there .will be a saving of $1,000 per mile per 
annum. C. L. 


[We fear our correspondent is little too sanguine re- 
garding the advantages of the $3 hé proposes, —EDIToR 
RAwLRoAD GazETTE.} 


Calculating End Areas. 





PortTLAND, Oregon, March 27, 1878. 
To THE Eprror oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 
In your issue of March 8, Mr. H. B. Allen gives a method of 
dividing a diagram into triangles to calculate the area. 

The following method requires no diagram. For example, 
take the cross-section given by Mr. Allen, base 20 feet, slope 1} 
tol: 





| 
| 


Station. | Left. | Center. | Right. 
—_—_— | See ieee => a —_— 
9% | 60 120 | 100 | 10.0 20.0 190 
| 19.0 50 | | 160 310 %85 


The upper figures show the cut or fill and the lower figures 
the distance out. This brings all the cuts or fills on the same 


Fea 








beyimimg on the leit to caliculale, we bave the loilowmg 
double areas : 





(6.0 + 120) X (19.0 — 5.0) = 180K 140= 252.0 
(12.0 + 100) & 50 = 22.0 50= 110.0 
«10.0 + 10.0) X 16.0 =200X 16.0= 320.0 
(10.0 -+ 20.0) X 31.0—16.0)= 300X150= 450.0 
(20 0 + 19.0) K (88 5—31.0)= 39.0 7.5= 2925 
2X areaof ABCF = 1,424.5 
(6 X 9) + (19 X 28.5) = (6? + 19?) x 1.5) _ 595.5 

or 2 X area of AFE + DCB Se 
2X area of ABDE = 829.0 


The following might be a hint to a new beginner : 
Road-bed in cut, 20 feet ; slope, 1 to 1. 

” “fill, 14feet; “ I1}tol. 
Fills marked —. Cuts marked +. 








Station. | Left. Center. Right. 
95 oo +10 | +60 
mf =a 5 : | 16.0 





gi al eS irae a 40.0 
427X15= 16+8 = 24.0 


Double area of ABC = 16.0 
(00-+1.0) x* 3.0 = 1.0 X 3.0 = 3.0 
(1.0 + 6.0) x 16.0 = 7.0 x 16.0 = 1120 

115.0 
6 X 6 = 6? = 36.0 
Double area of CHD == 79.0 


J. A. Hurwsorr. 








The Brotherhood of Engineers and Strikes. 





BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, 
CLEVELAND, O., April 10, 1873. 
To THE EpiTor OF THE RAILROAD Gazerre : 

Your article on ‘‘ Strikes” in your paper of April 5 is well 
timed and in excellent taste. 

The language of the note from Division 86 is both rough and 
disrespectful; but I attribute the style to the locality of the 
country more than to any disposition to be ungentlemanly. 
Mr. Van Horne headed a dispatch to the Chief of Police, which 
was printed in the St. Louis papers, ‘‘ Hell is to pay at St. 
Charles.” This style is all right for Missouri, but it would 
be thought rough in other sections of the country. After all 
that has passed, I do not have the least doubt but what Chapin 
would have been removed if his true character and abilities had 
been shown up in a proper manner. 

Legal investigations to be had will no doubt disclose the real 
culprits that were engaged in the riots. The Brotherhood are 
as anxious to know who they are as the railway company can 
possibly be. 

The detail of procedure to inaugurate a legal strike by the 
Brotherhood has been heretofore a private matter ; but the per- 
sistent efforts of Mr. Van Horne to fasten the responsibility of 
this strike upon the whole organization forced me to publish 
our rules governing such matters. I am now anxious to have 
every railway official fully understand our rules relating to 
strikes. I believe it will restore confidence, and place our or- 
ganization upon its true basis. 

I found a serious difficulty in my investigation to find out 
who was responsible for the bad management of Division 86. 
Now they see their mistake, each tries to attach all the blame to 
some one else. If we can contrive to have the names of all our 
members attached to any request or demand they make, I think 
the present difficulty will be obviated. 

Our organization always favored arbitration, andI view the 
plan to submit all demands that are to be made upon a railroad 
company to all our sub-divisions first as virtually arbitration. 
Of course it is one-sided to a certain extent; but in case they 


OFFICE OF THE GRAND INTERNATIONAL DIVISION OF at 








vote aye, they vote to support. the engineers while ont of work, . 
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and men are not apt to vote money out of their pockets without 
good cause. Thanking you for your good counsel, and with 
kind regards, I am, Yours truly, 


Cuarves Wixson, G. C. E. 








Limitations of a ‘‘Universal’” Rule for Qomput- 
ing Cross-Sections. 





No. 117 Norra ELevents Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, April 7, 1873. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE :. 


I see in your issue of the 5thinst. a rule for computing cross- 
sections by Arthur B. Gillette,C. E. As these papers from 
correspondents are published for the benefit of the uninitiated, 
and as Mr, Gillette says his rule will apply universally, for the 
protection of the inexperienced I ask leave to modify somewhat 
that term. 

If he means where slopes are regular, as in embankment or 
in cuts of only one kind of material, it is, of course, correct ; 
but in cuts of two or more kinds of material—which frequently 
occur—the rule for subtracting quantities left by slopes will not 
apply. 

In solid rock the slope is generally 1 to 4. 

In loose rock the slope is generally 1 to 2. 

In earth, unless sand or very loose earth, 1 to 1. 

Then in a cut of solid rock, loose rock and earth, we must 
get quantities in figure as though the excavation were made 
perpendicular from slope stakes, according to the rule. Then 
deduct for each side: ist, a right-angled triangle whose alti- 
tude is depth of solid rock cutting and base one-quarter of 
depth. 2d (trapezoid), a figure whose parallel sides are depth 
of solid rock, and depth to top of loose rock ; altitude, distance 
between changes of slopes. 3d (trapezoid), a similar figure, 
whose parallel sides are depth to top of loose rock and depth of 
cutting at slope stake ; and altitude, distance from last change 
of slope to slope stake (of course these distances for altitudes 
are taken horizontally). Probably all engineers will admit the 
necessity, or at least the great advantage, of having cross-sec- 
tion drawings where two or more kinds of material are taken 
from same cut. J. W. B. 








The Question for Scientists-A Withdrawal. 





To THE Eprror oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I had observed the fallacy that was inadvertently intro- 
duced and is contained in my remarks published in the Gazetrre 
of March 8, before reading Mr. Chavannes’ “ Defence,” pub- 
lished in the Gazerre of April 5, but concluded to await 
criticism before withdrawing them. I now distinctly withdraw 
the argument contained in those remarks, and admit that the 
pressure of trains upon the right-hand rail, resulting from the 
earth’s rotary motion, is so insignificant that when expressed in 
foot-pounds it is practically inappreciable. 


J. E. HENpDRICKS. 
Des Mornes, Iowa, April 9, 1873. 








Delinquencies in Paying Employees. 





To THe Eprror oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Being a subscriber to your valuable paper, and believing it 
to have a very extended circulation among the railroad frater- 
nity, I desire to call the attention of presidents and directors 
of roads to the growing evil and injustice that obtains in some 
very large corporations of postponing the payment of em- 
ployees for-their services till ‘‘ forbearance ceases to be a vir- 
tue.” 


As the subjoined letter fully sets forth the views intended, I 
trust you will insert it in your columns that all those who have 
the furnishing of the sinews of a railroad and who may feel the 


“shoe pinch” will amend their ways accordingly—after perus- 
ing this letter : 
“To Con. A. B. C., President X., Y. & Z. Railroad: 

“Dean Sin—Having recently been invited to say whether 
my services could be obtained on a narrow-gauge rail- 
road, and being anxious to follow in the footsteps 
(in a small way) of some of my illustrious superior 
officers, and to illustrate as far as possible, in e | own per- 
son that good old maxim of Rob Roy, ‘Hold what you’ve 
got and get all you can,’ 1 desire most respectfully to in- 
quire whether, in addition to my varied and multitudinous 
duties, [cannot, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate—that is, the Board of Directors, Superintendent and 
yourself—hold what I’ve got, and at the same time put 10yself 
in a position to see * what color of money’ a narrow-gauge rail- 
road company has, and thereby place my per diem on somewhat 
of a more sure footing and figure; more especially as in these 
days of uncertainty it would be well and wise for one of 
my profession to look ahead and allow a larger margin for 
‘contingencies’ than formerly, as there is no telling when 
‘thieves may break through and steal’—or the breeching 
may break. I am led to believe that this request will be 
granted; especially do I think so when I press the convincin, 
argument that notwithstanding I occupy an office of no small 
distinction on the X., Y. & Z. Railroad, the B. & F. Railroad, 
the A., W. & C. Railroad, «nd last, but not least, a still more 
responsible office on the T., N. & R. Railroad, and have re- 
ceived no salary from either or any of these powerful corpora- 
tions (all being under your control) since December last, or 
from any other source, and being entirely dependent upon 
these companies for a livelihood, I submit that you and every 
other reasonable man will agree with me that I will not only 
be doing great violence to my feelings and professional pride, 
but gross and incalculable injury and injustice to my family, 
did 1 not desire to see if there really was any difference in the 
color of the money on a narrow-gauge railroad from that of the 
standard gauge. 

** With considerations of high regard, I am 

** Very respecttully, your obedient servant, “y, 8. 8° 














—Mr. George B. Wright has resigned his position as General 
Agent of the Lana Department of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company, Mr. Wright has held this position ginge the 
Hirst organization of the Department, 





Railroads as Post Roads—Power of the General 
Government to Exact Mail Service. 





During the examinations before the Senate Committee on 
Transportation, held in New York last week, with reference to 
the postal-car controversy, there have been some striking facts 
brough out and some suggestive arguments, by men who cer- 
tainly do not lack opportunity for understanding the question 
thoroughly. On the 11th inst., Mr. Theodore Cuyler, Attorney 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, before the committee, 
made an argument on this power of the Government in the 
case, which was very pointed and striking. The following re- 
port of his speech and of the discussion which followed we give 
as reported in the New York Tribune : 


GENTLEMEN OF THE ComMITTEE: I will discuss the powers of 
the General Government, first, to compel the railway compa- 
nies to carry the mails without compeneation ; second to com- 
pel them to carry the mails, the Government itself fixing the 
terms ; and third, to seize the machinery of the various trans- 
portation companies and do the work itself. These are, as I 
understand the matter, the propositions under discussion. We 
are not called upon to discuss the question of the powers 
of the Government in time of war; but even during the 
war of the Rebellion the Government recognized the 
rights of property, and, while seizing it, as necessity 
demanded, it at the same time acknowledged the neces- 
sity of paying for it; yetin this nineteenth century we find 
the se gravely discussed that the Government may 
apply private property to its own use on its own terms. Before 
this right is conceded by American citizens we must first sacri- 
fice our American manhood. If the right is maintained it must 
be under the provision of the Constitution empowering the 
National Government to establish post offices and post roads. 
Undoubtedly it has the power to establish post offices and post 
roads ; and it has the same rights in reference to the former as 
to the latter. Suppose it to be decided that my house is the 
proper place for a post office ; has the department the right to 
take it, making me no compensation, or such as it shall arbi- 
trarily fix? Railroadsare private corporations. They derive 
no franchise from the General Government. Their property is 
the private property of an artificial citizen, but none the less a 
citizen. Is there any provision more thoroughly established 
than that private property shall not be taken for public uses 
without compensation? If there were no such constitutional 
provision, common sense would have established such a law; 
yet in this case it is gravely discussed whether the Government 


shall take arbitrary possession of private property on its own" 


terms. It has heretvfore claimed no such power. When in the 
Rebellion it became necessary to use the railroads for trans- 
porting troops and munitions of war, it = the chiefs of 
the transporting companies together in Washington, and asked 
what terms they would make, treating the government as their 
most favored customer. If such right had been claimed, I fear 
that the Rebellion would have been far more widespread than it 
was. 

Mr. Cuyler cited the decision of Chief-Justice Robertson in 
the case of Dickey against The Turnpike Company (7 Dana’s 
Hye sea J Reports, page 113), in which a claim had been set up 
by the plaintiff, a mail contractor, that he had a right to carry 
the mails in his own coaches over the Maysville & Lexington 
Turnpike, without paying the usual tolls. ‘The decision, which 
was read at length by Mr. Cuyler, affirmed emphatically that 
private property could not be used without just compensation. 
The Turnpike road was the property of the company, and was 
to be used in its own way, subject to the provisions of its char- 
ter. The State, from which alone its chartered rights are 
derived, could not exercise the arbitrary powers claimed by 
Dickey without impairing the soundness of its own contracts. 

Mr. Cuyler continued: I cannot conceive the power of Con- 
gress to compel a railroad to carry the mails and to fix the rates 
of compensation, unless Congress also has the right to create 
the road ; that is, to compel the State to charter it, the public 
to subscribe to the stock, and the company to build and equip 
it. This supposition is absurd. These companies are the arti- 
ficial citizens of the States creating them, having ail the rights 
conferred upon them by their charters, in return for which they 
have assumed duties and obligations. They are bound to treat 
all persons alike, and to transport passengers and freight for 
all upon the same terms and conditions. They cannot treat 
me differently from others, and I find no power to treat them 
differently from other individuals. The Government may say 
to them, ‘‘ You shall carry the mails,” and they cannot refuse 
without violating the conditions of their being ; but it may not 
compel them to carry the mails without compensation. They 
are not the creatures of the Government, and owe it only the 
allegiance which private citizens owe. I do not care to argue 
this matter further. I prefer to leave it to the instinctive feel- 
ing of every American mind. Only let the doctrine be avowed 
that the Government has a right to lay its hand on the prop- 
erty of private citizens, and use it without compensation, and 
we will have not only the provocation, but the justification of a 
revolution. Ican conceive of no higher, no graver usurpation 
of power. 

DISCUSSION. 


Senator Conkling asked Mr. Cuyler if he treated the taking 
of a road and of the uses of a road as the same. 

Mr. Cuyler answered that he treated them as the same. 
They were both private og He recognized the right 
of the Government to take them, but not without just compen- 
sation. 

Senator Conkling asked what he had to say about the right 
of Congress to regulate the transportation of freight and the 
tolls on roads extending through States and connecting with 
other roads traversing other States. 

Mr. Cuyler—I deny the right, and protest against it with all 
the powers of my being—from the crown of my head to the sole 
of my feet I hold that the Government is bound to respect the 
rights of corporations exactly as the States are bound to re- 
spect them. 

Sanator Conkling—You then deny the power of the General 
Government to regulate the carrying of cattle over the rail- 
roads ; to say that they shall be carried only a certain distance 
without rest, food, water, &c. 

Mr. Cuyler—I do deny that it possesses such power. The 
State may regulate these matters, but only by virtue of its 
police power. I hold the old-fashioned doctrine of the limita- 
tions of governmental —— and have been unable to educate 
—_ up to the new doctrine held by so many, though I have 
tried. 

Senator Mitchell—If the railroad company refuse to give up 
the road, would you demand for the roada trial byjury? _ 

Mr. Cuyler—No; but I would demand that the compensation 
to be paid: by the Government for its use be fixed by a judicial 
decision, and not by the épse dixit of the Government. __ 

Senator Casserly—Do I understand you correctly, that if the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad should refuse 
to carry the mails, the Government would have a right to take 
possession of it? ? 

Mr. Cuyler—You do. I hold that the right of domain covers 
everything, corporeal and incorporeal, ch the. Government 
may need forits use. Ican conceive of nothing which it may 
not take—not through any department, but through the judi- 
> et 9 of ry oe ts npr iti 

. Senator Casserly — & new and agtartling proposition. 
Where do you get this power ? “i 


Mr. Cuyler—Under the provision authorizing the Government 
to establish post-roads. The old Cumberland road is a case in 
point, built as far back as 1806. The Government built the 
road, but took the land of private citizens and of the several 
States ‘hrough which it passed. The property of any corpora- 
tion may be taken as of any private citizen, but only on the 
payment of just compensation fixed by a judicialtribunal. The 
Government may take possession of a railroad for postal pur- 
poses, but it cannot enter into business as a carrier. 

Senator Casserly—Do not the complications which would 
arise in the seizure of a railroad by the Government argue that 
it never was designed that the State should have such a power? 

Mr. Cuyler—I cannot conceive of any limit to the powors of 
the Government to take what is necessary for exercising the 
rights and powers conferred upon it by the Constitution. We 
see its exercise in the establishment of navy yards ; though by 
courtesy the consent of the State is asked. In taking the land 
necessary for the navy yard, near Philadelphia, the Government 
asked the State, and the latter exercised the right of domain, 
though I have no doubt the National Government would have 
had a right to do so if it had chosen. 

Senator Casserly said he had not intended to open so large 
a question. He did not think the power to open a post-road 
could authorize the Government to take possession of the Penn- 
syivania Central Railroad and keep it until it could compel the 
company to accept its terms. 

Mr. Cuyler—The Government can seize nothing of the road 


except its postal service. It cannot engage in the business of 
carrying freight or passengers. It can only take its postal 
uses. 


Senator Casserly—How could it take the road with its im- 
mense appendages, etc., without doing anything except carry- 
ing the mails? > 

r. Cuyler—This must be decided by itself. I can’t conceive 
of such a necessity’s ever arising; but, if it should be found 
pocomany for the performance of any of its distinctly prescribed 
duties, 1 cannot conceive that it would not have the power. 
For example, in war the Government would have a right to 
seize railroads for carrying soldiers and munitions of war. 

Senator Casserly—It would do this under the war power. No 
one disputes such a right. 

Mr. Cuyler—Those powers were conceded because they were 
necessary in carrying on war. Government has the same 
eg time of peace, to carry on the duties of peace. But, 

uring the war, the right of the Government to fix the compen- 
sation for such use was not raised. I hold, first, that the Gov- 
ernment is one ot limited and prescribed powers ; second, that 
it may do anything necessary to carry these powers into effect ; 
and, third, that those powers should be construed with great 
liberality. The manner of their exercise is a proper subject of 
legislative action, which may in its turn be reviewed by the 
courts. The seizure of a railroad would be a question of — 
as wellas cne of law. The general principle for which I con- 
tend is that the Government has every power necessary for car- 
rying out its specifically granted powers. What it may do un- 
der any special circumstances, it is the province of the law- 
making power to decide. 

Senator Casserly—Then it all comes back to this: that the 
Government has the same rights as a private individual, and 
may wage the railroads to concede those rights through the 
courts. 

Mr. Cuyler—Exactly. The company cannot refuse to carry 
any person or anything. It can claim reasonable and equal 
compensation. 

To a question by Senator Casserly, Mr. Cuyler replied that in 
his opinion Government may exercise a greater control over 
mail-carrying ships than over corporations deriving their exist- 
ence from States. It may do this under its powors to regulate 
commerce, and may prescribe conditions on which certain 
rights and privileges may be granted—the advantage of the 
navigation laws, port entries, &c. 

Senator Davis—When may Government take possession of a 
railroad? Before or after the rate of compengation has been 
fixed by judicial decision. 

Mr. Cuyler—The laws on this subject vary in the different 
States. ‘There being no United States law, it would be the duty 
of Congress to settle the question, but the compensation must 
be decided by the judicial power, not the execytive or the legis- 
lative. It is, as 1 understand it, a part of the incidental pow- 
ers of Congress. If the Government has the power to take 
property, it may take franchises, which are only a species of 
property. - 








Jumping on and off Cars while in Motion. 








There is a good deal said, says the Danbury News, in cen- 
sure of the custom of jumping on and off cars when in motion, 
It is righteous condemnation, but is not consistent when com- 
ing from the railroad companies. If they truly desire a reform 
they must begin at home, for as long as employees will jump on a 
train when in motion, and persist in doing it as gracefully as they 
do, animitative public will be the sufferers. People don’t jump 
on the train before it stops because they are in a hurry, but 
because they have seen a brakeman or conductor do it some 
time, and have a terrible dread of being surpassed. Now, at 
the station the other day, Conductor Phillips, of the eastern 
train, after giving the word to start, waited until the 
last car reached him, and then, raising one hand 
to the rail and one foot gently from the earth, 
he swung majestically round, and was at once firmly 
on the car. Mr. Phillips weighs 200 pounds but 
there was such grace and poetry in his motion that he seomed 
to blend with the car. First there was yellow paint, and then 
gold leaf and maroon and Phillips.. There was an elderly por- 
son who saw Phillips do this, and his eyes glistened with an- 
ticipation. He was going on the western train, and when it 
came along he waited until a fine rate of speed was 
gained, and then_ raising his hand and ieg, 
as he had seen Phillips do, and looking  carelessl 
away, just as Phillips did, he reached out for the rail, an 
the next instant was trying to push his head through the . 
platform planks, and fighting the air with his heels, and madly 
pawing around with his hands, and swearing and praying at an 
awful rate. They stood him up on his feet, and rubbed his 
head with some snow, but it was a long while before they could 
convince him that the locomotive had not exploded. 


just 








An Extraordinary Engine. 





The Boston Advertiser thus describes a new locomotive : 

“The Hartford, Providence & Fishkill Railroad Company are 
building a new passenger engine, to weigh about 60,000 

ounds, with a six-inch cylinder and twenty-two inch stroke. 
The driving wheels are to be five teet in diameter.” 

The New York Evening Post notices what we suppose is the 
same locomotive thusly : 

“The Hartford, Providence & Fishkill Railroad Company are 
building a locomotive which, for a passenger engine, is of re- 
markable size. It is to weigh sixty thousand pounds, and will 
have a sixty-two-inch cylinder and twenty-two-inch stroke. 
The driving wheels will be five feet in diameter.” 

Our contemporaries are requested to inform the world 
whether this ‘remarkable machine has six or sixly-two-inch 
ezlinders. It may be a mistake of the printer’s, and the en, 
gine may have six two-inch cylinders, 
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Editorial Announcements. 





Removals,—The Chicago office of the RattroaD Gazette has been 
removed to No. 17 Jackson street, opposite Third avenue. 

The New York office of the RatuRoap Gazette will be at Room 131, 
No. 73 Broadway, opposite the upper elevator landing, on and after 
April 14. 
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Corresp We cordially invite the co-operation of the rail- 
road public in affording us the material for a thorough and worthy 
railroad paper. Railroad news, annual reports, notices of appoint- 
ments, resignations, etc., and information concerning improvements 
will be gratefully received. We make it our business to inform the 
public concerning the progress of new lines, and are always glad to 
receive news of them. 


Articles.— We desire articies relating to railroads, and, if acceptable, 
will pay liberally for them. Articles concerning railroad manage- 
ment, engineering, rolling stock and machinery, by men practically 
acquainted with these subjects, are especial/y desired. 





Inventions.—No charge is made for publishing descriptions of what 
we consider important and interesting improvements in railroad 
machinery, rolling stock, etc. ; but when engravings are necessary 
the inventor must suppiy them. 


Advertisements .— We wish it distincly understood that we will 
entertain no proposition to publish anything in this journal for pay, 
EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS. We give in our editorial 
columns OUR OWN opinions, and those only, and in our news columns 
present only such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inventions, ma- 
chinery, supplies, financial schemes, eic., to our readers can do 80 
fully in our advertising columns, but tt is useless to ask us to recom- 
Se ee ee 
tising patronage. 








RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION IN 1873. 





It is beginning to be evident that we shall not con- 
struct so many miles of new railroad this year as we did 
last or the year before, and probably very much less. 
The causes gencrally assigned, and which doubtless are 
the proximate causes, are the great increase in the cost of 
iron, adding materially to the necessary expenditure, 
and, more especially, the closeness of the money market, 
which for some time has almost put an end to the sale of 
the securities of the most promising enterprises. The 
latter has been aggravated by the distrust in American 
securities which has been occasioned by the failure of a 
few of our companies to pay their interest. Money is 
not to be had, and more money than usual is needed to 
build a railroad, and these may be thought reasons 
enough for a decrease in the amount under construction. 
But there are other reasons which are quite as telling, 
and indeed go back of the difficulty of borrowing money. 

As we have said so often, and as the puvlic—especial- 
ly the lending public—is beginning to find out, very lit- 
tle indeed has been paid by individuals for the stock of 
our newer railroads. The only considerable stock sub- 
scriptions actually paid in have been made by municipal. 
ities; but these have been made to the amount of many 
millions in the aggregate, and municipal aid has also been 
granted in other ways which left the municipalities not 
even stock to show for it. Toa very large extent, espe- 
cially in 1869, 1870 and 1871, these municipal subscrip- 
tions formed almost the only basis of the schemes to 
which they were subscribed. They were in some cases 
equal to $8,000 or $10,000 per mile, or even more, and 
with such subscriptions it was usually easy to borrow 
$20,000 or more per mile on mortgages. The municipal 
subscriptions were offered and taken as evidence that the 
road was needed and would be supported—though they 
were only evidence that many of the people on the line 
thought that their property would be enhanced in value 
by such a road, such people being almost always utterly in- 
competent judges, With the municipal subscriptions 


and the proceeds of the bonds the company would be 
able to complete its line, and usually to equip it lightly 
also. 

There have been, too, 4 large number of roads whose 
construction was made possible by large grants of gov- 
ernment land. The aggregate length of the lines which 
have received land grants is very great, and a large pro- 
portion of them were constructed within the last four or 
five years. There are some land grants remaining, but 
comparatively few, and most of these are in remote dis- 
tricts, where they add little, at present at least, to the re. 
sources of the companies. Very few have been granted 
of late years,and the fact that construction has been 
delayed for several years on a land-grant road is usually 
pretty good evidence that its grant is not very valuable, 
especially for the past three years, when it has been so 
easy to raise money for any road with a tolerable basis— 
and for some with scarcely any. 

So we may say that a very large part of the recent ex- 
traordinary activity in railroad construction has been due 
to the popular feeling in favor of railroad extension, 
which has resulted in vast governmental subsidies of vari- 


0} ous kinds, from almost all of the various political divi- 


sions of our country, from the General Government, 
whose subsidies, except in the case of the first Pacific 
railroads, have been in the form of vast land grants, more 
or less valuable, to counties, cities and towns, which 
have given their aid in very various forms, sometimes by 
subscribing their bonds for stock, sometimes by absolute 
gifts of bonds, sometimes by gifts of right of way, depot 
grounds, etc.; but usually with the understanding that 
the sole consideration remaining to the municipality 
should be the advantage ac:ruing from the new railroad. 

Now, on the frontier, in districts absolutely without 
accessible transportation routes, this feeling has resulted 
‘from the desire to make new territory accessible and 
available for cultivation ; but in by far the largest part 
of the country it has been caused by the desire to in- 
crease the value and profits of land already utilized by 
reducing the cost of transportation. This, somehow, was 
to be effected by the multiplication of routes. We be- 
lieve we may safely say that this feeling exists no longer 
in its strength—at least, is much less demonstrative than 
formerly. It has caused the construction of thousands 
of miles of new road, and the effect, except in compara- 
tively few instances, has not been what was promised. In 
a very large number of cases the new roads have had to 
inflict the highest possible tariffs in order to pay their 
own working expenses and keep out of bankruptcy; and 
where there have been general reductions of rates, the 
initiative has usually been taken by the older lines, as 
the result of an increase of traffic from new connections. 
Meanwhile the land grant roads on the frontiers have 
enlarged the productive area of the country, brought 
new regions into competition with the older agricultural 
districts with artificial rapidity, and the total production 
has been increased so much more rapidly than the de- 
mand that prices of many staples are greatly reduced, 
and the cost of transportation is consequently a much 
larger proportion of the price than heretofore. 

No consideration of our recent railroad extensions can 
escape gross error which fails to observe that only a small 
part of the new mileage furnishes channels for new pro- 
ductions. Most of the new roads simply carry what 
other routes would have carried had they not existed, 
not staples which otherwise would not have been pro- 
duced. All of them, doubtless, have lessened more or 
less the amount of hauling from the farm to the railroad, 
but not many east of the Mississippi have so greatly re- 
duced this labor as to cause an increase in production. 
Not that production has not increased: it increases 
almost continually throughout the Mississippi valley, 
from year to year, whether or no there is a rapid increase 
in railroad mileage. 

Another important consideration not sufficiently taken 
into account is the fact that the roads, old and new, are 
nearly all capable of carrying a vastly larger traffic than 
they receive. If the increase in mileage had been only 
one-fifth as great as it has been during the past four 
years, our railroads would have been abundantly able to 
carry all the existing traffic, with only an increase of 
rolling stock and a few improvements of permanent way 
which would have been trifling in comparison with the 
cost of the new railroads. 

The idea that a multiplication of routes will cause a re- 
duction of rates is a popular error—not so popular now, 
probably, as it was a year or two ago—and can be true 
only where the demand for transportation largely exceeds 
the facilities, and the profits are exceedingly large: and 
not always then; for the traffic which may crowd one 
road, and give ita profit of 20 percent., if divided between 
two roads must pay much greater working expenses as 
well as the interest en two capital accounts, and at the 
same rates of fare and freight may not pay 7 per cent. on 
the capital invested. Generally a reduction in the prices 





of transportation can be reached only by a redyction of 





the cost tothe carrier; and a reduction in the cost of 
transportation is attained by the concentration of traffic, 
and not by its division. The practical teaching of this 
truth by very costly experiments has something to do, 
doubtless, with the decrease in the popular favor towards 
new railroad schemes, which of late years has permitted 
if not compelled the liberal subscriptions and guarantees 
of towns, cities, counties and States, and the princely en- 
dowments of lands by the General Government. 

Not that these subscriptions have wholly failed of the 
effect hoped for when they have not caused a reduction 
of transportation charges. Usually they have favorably 
affected the price of real estate in the more immediate 
vicinity of stations, even when not making its produc- 
tions more profitable, partly because of certain conven- 
iences much appreciated by well-to-do farmers, and largely 
because of the hope of future advantages. 

Perhaps quite as effective a cause of the cessation or 
diminution of municipal aid to railroads through popular 
favor is the fact that most parts of the country with con- 
si erable population, wealth and traffic are already well 
supplied with railroads, and many parts more than sup- 
plied. The communities which were crying ovt for new 
railroads and ‘* competing lines” a few years ago have 


largely got what they were asking for, whether 
or no it has been as_ beneficial to them 
as they expected. If it has been, they are 
satisfied ; if it has not, they are not likely 


to try again the plan that failed. S»me people talk of 
railroads as if they were standard articles of consump- 
tion, like food and clothing, supplies of which in any 
given territory must be obtained yearly forever. Trans- 
portation facilities—not railroad mileage, by any means 
—should increase with traffic; and in most of the 
States these facilities may be doubled or trebled or quad- 
rupled without the addition of a mile of new line, chiefly 
by additions to equipment, and pirtly by some second 
tracks, new sidings, and terminal facilities. The facts of 
growing wealth, population and traffic are not enongh of 
themselves to indicate the necessity of new railroad lincs, 
Such a necessity must be discovered by a special study 
of each case. 

We would not be understood as saying that no new 
roads are now needed; or that there will not be here- 
after many favorable opportunities for constructing rail- 
roads which will be profitable alike to their owners and 
to the communities which they serve. But we have no 
doubt that we have been building railroads too fast—the 
mileage of the country increasing by about 13 per cent. 
yearly, while the increase in population is not more thin 
44 per cent.—that many of the newer lines will be un- 
profitable at once to their owners and to the community ; 
and that the late construction of railroads in advance of 
the demand is likely for some time hereafter to cause un- 
usual stagnation in railroad consiruction—th it is, as com- 
pared with recent years. It is too early yet for any gen- 
eral activity in the field, but we do not hear the usual 
notes of preparation, and even companies which have 
lines to complete are many of them delaying work. 

We shall have some important works this year, but 
fewer long lines than usual, apparently. The Texas & 
Pacific is likely to make the most progress, having now 
several hundred miles of line well under way, and, it is 
said, most of the material secured. The Northern Pacific 
does not promise more for this season than the comple- 
tion of the line to the Missouri and the extension of the 
Pacific Division to Puget Sound—which is, perhaps, the 
wisest course that could be pursued, however easy it 
might be to raisemoney. The Baltimore & Ohio prom- 
ises to complete a large part of its Chicago line. Several 
companies which have begun work on considerable lines 
are trying industriously to sell bonds enough to enable 
them to compleie them. As our weekly record shows, 
work is by no means abandoned and new enterprises still 
abound. Doubtless we shall have a large amount of new 
road at the close of the year, small only in comparison 
with the enormous mileage of the past few years. 

But there is other work in construction, calling for 
vast expenditures of capital and demanding immense 
quantities of labor and material, which is likely tobe 
greater this season than ever before, if the money can 
possibly be obtained. This is in the improvement of old 
lines, and especially ofthe trunk lines between the Est and 
the West. Tae doubling of the tracks of the Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne & Chicago, the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Scuthern, the Michigan Central, the Great Western of 
Canada and the Erie, the freight tracks for the Pennsyl- 
vania and the New York Central, the narrowing of the 
gauge of the Erie and similar improvements, which 
promise to increase vastly the capacity of the chief chan- 
nels of traffic and the economy of their operation, are 
likely to be more important in their results, to the com- 
munity at least, than the construction of thou- 
sands of miles of new line. Railroad improvement, 
not railroad extension, is the necessity of the time, and 
any decrease in the latter, if balanced by an increage in 
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the former, is to be weluomed and encouraged, not la. 
menied. 








Freight Rates Westward. 





The rates westward by the trunk lines—Pennsylvania, Erie 
and New York Central and Hudson River—have been revised, 
as usual in the Spring, and the newrates went into effect on the 
14th. These are considerably lower than the Winter rates. 
The latter has been in force with great regularity for just six 
mouths. The new rates from New York to leading points are: 





ist class. 2dclase. 3dclass, 4thclass. Specia'- 
CHICRED..... veccece 100 90 15 60 45 
Cincinnati ........ 92 83 7 55 41 
Columbus.... .... £0 2 60 48 36 
DORERE. «2.4.22: 006 70 63 53 42 32 
Indianapolis...... 95 85 7 57 43 
Milwaukee .......100 90 v6) 60 45 
MMccs scesess 175 155 130 110 95 
OS Sea 123 116 97 9 61 
ls asec dccscos 180 160 125 95 80 

The winter rates were: 

Istclass. 2dclass, 3dciass. 4thclass. Special. 
Buffalo... see ae 65 60 40 30 
Chicago... . 20195 110 85 65 59 
Cincinnati ---115 101 8 60 46 
Columbus,.... 10) 88 68 52 40 
ee 88 78 6) 45 35 
Indianapolis..... 118 104 80 62 47 
Kaneas City...--.. 200 170 140 105 87 
Milwaukee........ 125 110 85 65 
ee 210 175 140 115 100 
St. Louis......... 153 14) 110 85 67 
ae! 24U 205 155 115 lov 


First-class rates are reduced 25 per cent. to St. Paul, 12} per 
cent. to Omaha, and 20 per cent. to the other places named. 
Second-class rates are lower by 22 per cent. to St. Paul, 114 per 
cent. to Omaha, and 18 percent. to other places. Third-class 
rates are less by 12 per cent. to Chicago, Columbus, Detroit, 
Milwaukee and St. Louis, 10 per cent. to Cincinnati, 11 per cent. 
to Indianapolis, 7 per cent. to Omaha and 20 percent. to St. 
Paul. The reduction in fourth-class rates is 7 per cent. to St. 
Louis, 18 per cent. to St. Paul, 44 per cent. to Omaha and 8 per 
cent. to the other places. In special rates there is a decrease 
of 5 per cent to Omaha, 20 percent toSt. Paul, and to the other 
towns 9 or 10 per cent. 

The new rates are very nearly the same as those of last 
year, and there seems to be little reason why they should not 
be maintained as wellas they were last year. Very little com- 
plaint is made against rates in this direction, they being kept 
at very low figures by the excess of the supply of transporta- 
tion over the demand, it beiug impossible by any rates which 
will pay for loading and unloading to get freight enough to fill 
the cars that come east loaded. The best opportunities for 
increasing earnings in this direction is probably ia sundry 
special freights, in which by very low rates a con- 
siderable trade may often bo cultivated; and in this 
case it is not necessary that the traffic should pay 
expenses in order to be advantageous, but only that it should 
pay more than the difference between the cost of empty and 
loaded trains. ‘The Erie has recently, we understand, secured 
a considerable coal tratlic to Like Eric for its empty coal cars, 
and the Fort Wayue for somy years has utilized its stock cars 
in this way on their way to Ciicago from Pittsburgh. As 
things are the castward trallic has to bear the largest part 
of the cost of transportation, and it always must until 
the amounts of the trafiic in the two directions are more 
nearly cqual. But we believe there are no signs of such an 
equalization. Ou the contrary, a diversion of a considerable 
part of the grain traffic from the lakes to the railroads will in- 
crease the discrepancy. This inequality between the amounts 
of the trafiic carried east and west, and the consequent depres- 
sionof rates in one direction have an important effect on 
many industries, and doubtless modify to a considerable extent 
the condition of both East and West. 








Annual Conventions. 





The following societies will hold their annual conventions at 
the time and places named : 

The American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association, in Bal- 
timore, beginning May 13. 

The Railway Association of America, at the St. Nicholas 
Hotel, in New York, on the 14th and 15th of May. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers, on the 21st and 22d 
of May, in Louisville. 

The Master Car Builders’ Association, on the 11th, 12th and 
13th of June, in Boston. 

Particular attention is called to the Master Mechanics’ meet- 
ing, which we have heretofore announced as beginning May 6, 
as was announced also on the cover of the report of the last 
convention. 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 





This number of the Rar~roap Gazette has information of the 
laying of new track on railroads as follows: 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas—Northern Exlension.—Tracks 
laid from Sedalia, Mo., northeastward 314 miles. Southern Pa- 
cific of California.—The track has been extended on the Sa- 
lias Branch for 17 miles southward, to a point near Soledad 
Crossing. 

This is a total of 48} miles of new railroad. 








AneLo-AmenicaAN Rartroap MortaaGe Trust is the name of 
an association recently organized in London which has, we be- 
lieve, no equivalent in plan and purpose in America, though 
similar organizations are known in European financial centers. 
Briefly we may say it is a combination of investors who, instead 
of holding each a bond or a few bonds of one railroad company 
or two, buy and hold in common a large number of the bonds 
of a large number of companies ; so the chances of a failure of 
payment of interest or principal are divided, and the investors 
may be said to insure each others’ investments. Let us sup- 
pose, for instance, that a thousand men in Germany who were 


about to put a million dollars in American securities—some 
in Central Pacific, some in Rockford, Rock Island and St. Louis, 
some in St. Louis & Southeastern, and others in half a dozen 
other’;companies’ bonds—had ‘made a pool” of their million 
dollars and bought amounts of the nine companies’ bonds, ihe 
payments on which should be divided in proportion to the sub- 
scriptions. Then when Rockford, Rock Island & St. Louis 
failed to meet its interest, instead of an utter failure of income 
to one-ninth of the investors (if the investments were equal in 
all the companies), there would be only a decrease by one-ninth 
in the amount of the dividend, which would leave still a good 
interest on the investment ; St. Louis & Southeastern, Central 
Pacific and the six good companies remaining to fill the treasury 
of the associated investors. Soin this way the man who has 
only moncy enough to buy a single bond may have the diminu- 

tion of risks which the capitaiist gets who can buy twenty and 
buys those of twenty different companies. This may not be a 

very valuable privilege to one who is able to judge accurately 

of the value of railroad securities ; but the number of these 

people is not great, even among those familiar with the lines 

mortgaged, and of course in England a small investor could 

hardly know anything of the real value of American bonds. 

The association should give him the advantage of an culight- 

ened supervision in making the investments, as well as the di- 

minishing of the risks by the number of them. 

The “ Anglo-American” is to have a capital of one million 

pounds sterling, in certificates of £100 each, with quarterly 

coupons at the rate of 6 per cent. per year. The price of sub- 

scription is to be £85 per certificate, so that the coupons will 

be at the rate of 7 percent. Not more than 10 per cent. of the 

whole capital is to be invested in any one mortgage. Any sur- 

plus income will be devoted to redeeming the certificates at par 

annually. 

Of course the success of the enterprise must depend upon 

the wisdom with which its investments are made. It can, 

doubtless, find paper enough to absorb its ten millions such 

as will make a sorry showing for the investors in the course of 
a few years ; but it ought to be easy, with the advice of experts 
and reasonable intelligence in selecting securities, to make a 
most excellent showing for them: which also, by the way, 

would be an excellent thing for the United States, and help us 
to a good credit in England, which we much need and have not 
got. 

The Trust has a ‘‘ New York Committee,” composed of Mr. 
Philo C. Calhoun, President of the Fourth National Bank, Mr. 
Henry Clews and Mr. William Lamont Taylor. One of the 
‘* Certificate-Holders’ Committee” is Mr. Claudius E. Habicht, 
of the London firm of Clews, Habicht & Co. 








Tue Nation, in an article which we roproduce elsewhere, has 
something to say of the anti-railroad movement among the 
Illinois farmers, which shows that it sees below the suriace and 
understands somewhat the complications of railroad business. 
It will be seen that it acknowledges that variations in the rates 
of profit are largely due to the irregular competition which in 
the present condition of things is inevitable, and which most 
States and publicists have felt it their duty to encourage to the 
utmost. It also sees that in existing circumstances smaller 
transportation charges would have little effect on the price of 
grain received by the farmer, the great reduction having been 
caused by over-production, and the supply being so much in 
excess of the demands of consumers that the latter would be 
sure to get all or nearly all of the benefit of any decrease in 
transportation charges. Whatit has to say of abnormal means 
by which this over-production has been caused—largely by en- 
couraging and aiding new railroads in unoccupied districts 
with the intention of benefiting the very classes who now feel 
most oppressed—is well worthy of attention. It might also 
have truly said that the reduction of rates on the older rail- 
roads might have been and doubtless would have been more 
rapid but for the multiplication of new lines in districts where 
they opened no new territory to cuitivation—and most of our 
new railroad mileage within the past two or three years has 
been of that character. That is, the cost of transportation on 
any line is inversely as the amount of the traffic; or, the great- 
er the traffic, the less the cost. So anything which prevents 
the increase of traffic, or makes the increase less than it would 
have been otherwise, is an obstacle to the decrease of the cost 
of carriage. 

The Nation believes that the evil of discriminating rates, 
which are forced upon railroad companies by the irregular com- 
petition to which they are subject, isso great and so strongly 
felt as make it fitting and probable, not that tariffs be fixed by 
law, but that there should be such a reorganization of the 
whole railroad system as shall make it free trom the spasmodic 
and local competitions which now affects it. Just how this is 
to be done weare not told, but we infer that the scheme of the 
Massachusetts Commissioners is favored as likely to solve or 
help to solve the problem. 








Tue ‘‘Serect CommitrEe” of the Illinois Legislature ap- 
pointed to devise a new railroad law when it became evident 
that the one proposed by the regular Committee on Railroads 
and that passed by the Senate could not pass, has reported a 
bill in thirteen long sections, the purport of which is as fol- 
lows: Greater charges for carrying any distance than are made 
for carrying an equal or greater distance in the same direction 
from the same station are declared prima facie evidence of 
unjust discrimination, the penalty for which shall be a fine 
of not less than $1,000 or more than $5,000 for the first of- 
fence, $5,000 to $10,000 for the second, $10,0000 to $20,000 
for the third, and for every subsequent offence $25,000, 
and the person who has suffered from the extortion or unjust 
discrimination may recover three times the amount of his 
damages, with costs. It is made the duty of the Railroad and 
Warehouse Commissioners to commence suit under the law 





upon due notice that any company has violated the law, and they 


are authorized to employ counsel to conduct it. The Commis- 
sioners are directed to make for each railroad company a sched- 
ule of reasonable maximum rates for the transportation of pas- 
sengers and freight, and any charges in excess of these rates 
are to be taken as prima-facie evidence of extortion. These 
rates may be changed and revised from time to time, at the dis- 
cretion of the Commissioners. Annual reports of the Commis- 
sioners are made prima-facie evidence of the truth of the 
statements therein contained. 








Tue Cotor or SIGNALS is a very important matter. There 
was recently a collision at Tivoli, N. Y.,on the New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River Railroad, in which one express train ran 
into another, though signals were set to stopit. This signal 
was the usual red danger signal, and a brakeman was also sent 
toward the approaching train with a red flag. The testimony 
at an inquest over the body of a fireman who was killed showed 
conclusively that these signals were set, but the engineman of 
the train which was struck gave other testimony, which is 
worth careful consideration. He said: ‘‘ When the snow is on 
the ground and the sun shining you can’t tell whether a flag is 
red or white till you get right on to it.” 








Mr. Marruew Barrp, since the death of the late Mr. M. W. 
Baldwin, the senior partner in the proprietorship of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, a partner in the firm since 1854, and 
for eighteen years before that time one of the foremen of the 
works, has retired from the business, having sold his interest 
to the other partners, who will hereafter carry on tho business 
under the firm name of Burnham, Parry, Williams & Co. A 
service of thirty-seven years in one establishment is not so 
common in this country as to be unnoticeable. It is especially 
remarkable in the manufacture of railroad machinery—an 
industry very little older than Mr. Baird’s service in it. 








‘* Srongy on Strarxs” has been advertised in our columns re- 
cently as for sale by Mr. Van Nostrand at jive dollars per copy, 
instead of fifteen, which is the real price. Tho neglect to make 
a figure 1 before the 5, in copying, has caused Mr. Van Nos- 
trand to receivo sundry orders inclosing five dollarsin payment 
for the fifteen-dollar book—which is unprofitable, exceedingly. 








Improvement and Trial of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake. 





The demand for and necessity of having some more efficient 
means of controlling the motion of railroad trains than ordi- 
nary hand brakes has excited considerable rivalry among in- 
ventors and a good deal of inquiry among railroad managers 
regarding the efficiency of what are called automatic brakes. 
This desire for more definite and accurate knowledge of the 
efficiency of the two systems of operating brakes which are now 
most prominently before the public—the Westinghouse air 
and the Smith vacuum brakes—we presume was the motive 
which suggested the following letter : 

_ aoe ny, —. 
Chas. F. Haich, Esq., Gen. Manager Eastern Railroad, John 
B. Winslow, m Supt. Boston, Lowell & Nashua Railroad. 

GENTLEMEN: As there has been considerable controversy as 
to the relative power and utility of the Westinghouse and 
vacuum brakes, we, the undersigned, respectfully request that 
you will accord to us the privilege of witnessing a comparative 
test between these inventions, and that a public exhibition of 
the same may be given on the Eastern Railroad at such time as 


may be mutually convenient, and within the next fourteen 
days. ir 

We suggest that at least ten cars be used on each train in 
said trial. As this isa question the solution of which is of 
such importance to the railway interest and the public general- 
ly, we trust you will give us the opportunity to satisfy ourselves 
as to the cfficiency o: — of these appliances. 


. A. Foisom, 
Supt. Boston & Providence Railroad. 
J. P. KENDRICK, 
Supt. Old Colony Railroad. 
Wm. M 


ARKFR, ’ 
Gen. Supt. Boston, Hartford & Erie. 
D. WaLpDo LINcoLy, : 
Vice-President Boston & Albany Railroad. 
James T. FurBer, ‘ 

Gen. Supt. Boston & Maine Railroad. 


A. Fintn, 
Supt. Marginal Railway. 
C. L. Haywarp, 
Supt. Fitchburg Railroad. 
A. D. Briaas, 
For Board of Railroad Commissioners. 
. P. CARPENTER, 
Chairman Senate Railroad Committee. 

It should perhaps be explained that the Westinghouse brake 
is in use on the Eastern Railroad, of which Mr. Hatch is the 
General Manager, and the vacuum brake on the Boston, Loweli & 
Nashua Railroad, of which Mr. Winslow is tho Superintendent. 

To the above letter Mr. Hatch replied that the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company were desirous of having a trial and that if 
Mr. Winslow would advise him what day he would have a train 
of ten, cars equipped with the vacuum brake ready, he would 
furnish a similar train with the air brake, and that the trial 
could be made on the Eastern Railroad track. On the 2lst of 
March Mr. Winslow replied to the letter that ‘* We should be 
pleased to afford every opportunity to the gentlemen petitioners 
to examine the working of the vacuum brake on the trains that 
have been fitted with it on this road, and will attend to them 
separately or collectively at any time when they may wish to 
make the examination ; but wo are not yet in a situation to 
make up a train to send off our road for such a competition as 
you advert to. I will, however, forward your communication 
to the Vacuum Brake Company, and in case they approve 
of and are prepared to make the experiment proposed, 
we will lend every aid in our power.” On tho 25th of 
March Mr. Folsom, Superintendent of the Boston & 
Providence Railroad, wrote to Mr. Winslow expressing 
regret that. he could not afford them the gratifica- 
tion of a trial, and hoped that their letter would be 





forwarded to the Vacuum Brake Company, and offering to have 


| 
| 
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the trial made on the Lowell Railroad if more convenient to 
those interested in the latter brake. Mr. Winslow replied to 
Mr. Folsom on the 27th of March as follows: ‘‘ We shall have 
a train out next week, of the vacuum brake, and shall be 
pleased to show its operations to you or any person who may 
wish to see it operate. I am strong in the opinion that the 
only way you can be satisfied is to have a train fitted up with 
the vacuum brake (take one of your short trains that the cars 
are kept together): you will be able to try any experiment that 
is desired, and after using a number of months will be able to 
judge without outside interference.” 

We are thus explicit in describing the “ genesis” of this trial 
because it attracted a great deal of attention, and has been the 
subject of extended comment and discussion among railroad 
men and those interested in the patents of the two brakes re- 
ferred to. 


Before describing the tr‘sl, we will state that a number of 


improvements have been added to the Westinghouse brake to 
increase its efficiency, safety and certainty of operation. We 
expect in a few weeks to give elaborate engravings of these 


improvemente; but that our readers may have some idea of 


their nature, we copy the following description from a very 
neatly-printed pamphlet issued by the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company: 

THE WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE FURTHER IMPROVED. 


“The Westinguouse air brake has now been in extensive use 
for three years, * * and while it constituted, when it was in- 


troduced, an immense stride toward perfection in railroading, it 


has by its author been still further perfected by the introduc- 
tion of additional improvements, by which it is believed every 
contingency is amply provided for. Nearly all these improve- 
ments have been thoroughly tested on a running train for the 
past four months, and sucn tests have demonstrated that the 
following ends can be perfectly secured on a train of any prac- 
ticable length : : ; 

“ist. A great saving of time in getting the brakes fully on, 
as compared with the old plan, or the plan or system now in 
general use. 

“2d. Aa accident to the apparatus, such as the bursting of a 
pipe on any part of the train, results automatically and almost 
instantaneously in the application of the brakes to the whole 
train. 

“3d. Thesame result follows when a car leaves the track, or 
the train breaks in two, and at the same time a signal is auto- 
matically given to the engineer. 

“*4th. It is in the power of the conductor to apply or release 
the brakes and signal the engineer from any cariu the train. 

“Sth. Signals can be accurately and rapidly given the engineer 
from any part of the train by devices readily accessible to the 
officers of the train, aud the bell cord is then dispensed with. 

“6th. Two distinct ways of applying the brakes are furnished, 
by which greater security is attained. 

“7th. Tuese improvements are readily a 


Sena to the ap- 
paratus as now 1n use, and are merely an a 
* * * * * * 


ition thereto. 
* * 


‘* A separate line of half-inch gas pipe, provided with a three- 
way cock on the epgine, extends from the main reservoir back 
under the whole train. This pipe is, between the cars, pro- 
vided with flexible sections, on the outer ends of which are 
couplings which are counterparts or duplicates of each other. 
These coupiiugs have no valves for retaining, when uncoupied, 
the compressed air, but a cock is insertediu the pipe at or near 
the end of each car, for closing the pipe at the rear end 
of the train. A reservoir having about four times the 
capacity of the brake cylinder is arranged under eachcar. A 
branch pipe leads from the half-inch pipe to each 
reservoir, In the line of this branch pipe, a valve 
box is arranged, which contains a tripie valve of peculiar con- 
struction, but which operates automatically in eff<cting the de- 
sired results. A pipe also leads from this triple valve case to a 
doub!e-ended check valve and case, which latter is arranged in 
the branch pipe, which in the apparatus now'in use conuects 
the brake pipe and brake cylinder. This double-ended check 
valve is so constructed that air pressure applied to it from the 
half-inch pipe closes communication with the old pipe, and vice 
versa, The triple valve is so constructed and arranged in its 
case that compressed air admitted therein from the half-inch 
pipe passes through freely to the reservoir, but, by the autom- 
atic closing ot one of the triple valves, is cut off from the pipe 
which leads to the double-ended valve. Henve, while the res- 
ervoir under each car is thus charged and kept charged with 
compressed air by means of the half-inch pipe, none is allowed 
to enter the brake cylinder. And the more surely to keep the 
brake cyliuder tree from all but atmospheric pressure while the 
train is running, adischarge port 1s made in the side pipe which 
leads to the doub e-check valve, and which is always open when 
the brakes are off, 

**Now to apply the brakes, the engineer turns the three-way 
cock of the half-inch pipe, so as to allow air to escape there- 
from. The instant the pressure is thus reduced, the back pres- 
sure of compressed airin the reservoirs under the cars shifts 
each triple valve so as to close the communication with the 
hail-iuch pipe, close the cylinder discharge, and uncover the 
port, which, by the side pipe, leads from the triple-valve case 
to the double-ended vaive, and thence to the brake cylinder. 
The compressed air instantly and simultaneously rushes from 
the reservoir to the brake cylinders, and the brakes are then 
applied. To let off the brakes, the three-way cock is brought 
back to its original position. The compressed air, passing back 
through the halt-inch gas-pipe, shifts the triple valve over, so as 
to cut off communication from each reservoir to its brake eylin- 
der, recharges the reservoirs and reopens the cylinder discharge 
ports, whereby the brakes are released. 

* As the triple valve is shifted in these operations by the dif- 
ference of pressure acting from opposite directions, a very 
slight increase or decrease is sufficient. But the chief advan- 
tage is in the quickness with which the brakes can be applied. 
In the system heretofore in use, the pressure has to be trans- 
mitted back through the train. In the improvement just de- 
scrived, the requisite ,ressure is —— up throughout the train, 
ready to be put into operation. In the former case 1,200 cubic 
inches of compressed air at 35 lbs. pressure per square inch for 
each car, or 2,800 cubic inches at atmospheric pressure, have 
to be transmitted back from car to car to apply the brakes 
effectualiy. In the latter case, a reduction of 15 lbs. in the 
pressure 1s all that is necessary to effect the same result. This 
reduction of pressure is equivalent to the transmittal of 180 
cubic inches of air at atmospheric —- The saving of 
time in applying the brakes will then be in the proportion of the 
quantity of air transmitted, or as 2,800 is to 180. Carefully- 
made tests demonstrate that, by the use of this instrument, 
the brakes can be fully applied on the last of a train 900 feet 
long in about two seconds, and on the first car instantaneously: 
average loss af time for an entire train of thirteen passenger 
cars, only one second; and every second saved, with a train 
——— 4 forty miles per hour, represents 587 feet, or over a 

car’s length. 

**Since the brakes are applied by or asa result of the dis- 
charge of air from the half-inch pipe, it is evident that the 
brakes will be immediately and automatically applied as a re- 
sult of the bursting of the pipe, or the breaking in two of the 
train, or other like accident. 


**To secure automatic application of the brakes when a car 
leaves the track, a tripping valve or cock is arranged in the 
half-inch pipe, with a port leading thence by a cross pipe to the 
present brake pipes. By means of a catch, spring and tripping 
rod, which latter extends down nearly to the track, provision is 
made such that when a car leaves the track, the valve or cock 
last referred to will be shifted so as to admit compressed air 
from the half-inch pipe to the present brake pipe. The lower- 
ing of the pressure thus affected in the half-inch pipe applies 
the brakes as above described ; and at the same time the com- 
pressed air thus discharged into the old brake pipe passes 
forward to the locomotive, where it blows a whistle or gives 
avy other desired signal to the engineer. But the connections 
are such that the whistle is not blown when the old or present 
brake pipes are in use for braking purposes in the way now gen- 
erally practiced. » For it will be observed that the improvements 
above described do not interfere with the mode of braking now 
in general use. Either mode can be adopted at pleasure, and 
if one set of pipes breaks, the other is perfectly serviceable. 

**To enable the conductor or other employee of the road to 
apply the brakes from any car, a cord or rod .eads from each 
tripping valve into the car at any convenient accessible point. 
By pulling this cord or rod, the tripping valve or cock is shifted 
so as to open the cross communication from the half-inch pipe 
to the present brake pipe, which results, as before described, in 
lowering the pressure in the small pipe, applying the brakes, 
and signaling an alarm to the re aay When the cord or rod 
is released, the valve is reseated by its spring, and the train is 
again in running order. If the cord be pulled and instantly 
released, the signal only will be given; and, in 1ike manner, 
any desired number of or variation in signals may be given. | 

**It should be remembered that the small pipe mentioned is 
always in communication with the main reservoir on the loco- 
motive, but by ancrifice or port relatively so small that while, 
when the apparatus is intact, it will carry a constant and uni- 
form pressure, still, when an accident occurs, or the cross com- 
munication is opened, it will discharge air more rapidly than 
receive it from the main reservoir, with the consequent result 
of reducing the pressure in the car reservoirs and applying the 
brakes as already stated. 

“This apparatus now known as the “safety apparatus,” has 
been fully tested, and with the most satisfactory results.” 

We omitted to state that the time fixed for making the trial 
of the Westinghouse brake was on April 9, and that invitations 
to be present at the trial were issued to most of the leading 
railroad men in New England. The triai was made on the East 
Boston Branch of the Eastern Railroad. The train consisted 
of eight eight-wheeled passenger cars, and a thirty-ton Ameri- 
can locomotive. The cars and locomotive were equipped with 
the improved apparatus described above. The cars were all 
new, and the brake, which had just been applied, was in excel- 
lent order. : 

About two hundred people answered the invitation and as- 
sembled at the Causeway Street Depot, in Boston, at two o’clock 
on the day appointed. The distance from the depot to the 
junction with the East Boston Branch is nine miles, and the 
experiments were made very near to Revere, the scene of the 
melancholy accident which occurred a few yearsago. This 
fact made the trial of the brake very impressive, and few, we 
believe, could help interrogating the past, in their thoughts at 
least, if not in their speech, with an interrogative “if?” which 
suffering human nature so often asks in vain. 

On reaching the place selected for the trial a committee of 
six was appointed to make a report of the experiments. The 
members of the committee were Hon. W. R. Lee; Hon. George 
B. Loring, President Massachusetts State Senate; Hon. E. P. 
Carpenter, Chairman Committee on Railways; Hon. A. D. 
Briggs, Railroad Commissioner; Mr. A. A. Folsom, Superintend- 
ent Boston & Providence Railroad; Mr. C. W. Slack, Editor of 
the Commonwealth. 


The report of the committee was as follows : 

** Boston, April 9, 1873. 

‘*The committee appointed by the assembly called together 
to witness experiments made with the Westinghouse air brake, 
on the Eastern Railroad, would respectfully report. The ex- 
periments were as follows: 

“ First—Stop made by engineer from a signal given in the 
cars by the conductor—distauce measured from a flag thrown 
from the train at time of signal being given. The result of this 
experiment was: The train stopped in 15 seconds; the distance 
run from the flag was 512 feet; the velocity of the train was 
about 30 miles per hour. 

“*Second—First experiment repeated. Train stopped in 15 
seconds ; distance ruu from flag was 424 feet: the velocity of 
the train was 30 miles an hour. 

“Third—Stop made by engineer by putting brakes on when 
arriving at a flag on marked point in the track; distance meas- 
ured from that point. The result of this experiment was as 
follows: The train stopped in 15 seconds ; the distance run was 
415 feet ; the velocity of the train was 34 miles per hour. 

‘**Fourth—The third experiment repeated. Train stopped in 
15 seconds ; distance run was 445 feet; velocity, 34 miles per 


hour. 

** Fifth—Stop made by putting the brake on from one of the 
cars; distance measured irom a flag thrown off at the time of 
application. The result of this experiment was the stopping of 
the train, at a speed of 30 miles per hour, in 15 seconds. 

“‘Sixth—This experimént was to be a repetition of the last 
and was omitted. 

‘“*Seventh—Stop made by putting the brake on from one of 
the cars ; engine toremain wide open, working ahead with full 
steam on ; distance measuredas before. The result of this ex- 
periment was the stopping of the train in 21 seconds; the dis- 
tance run from the flag was 685 feet, and the velocity of the 
train was about 30 miles per hour. 

- — of the programme was omitted, being but a repetition 

0. 7. 

“Ninth—Stop made by brake working automatically by the 
train being cut in two and running at fullspeed. The result of 
this experiment was the stopping of the train in 13 seconds; 
the distance run from the flag was 73 teet ; 270 feet remained 
between the parts of the train. 

“ Tenth—This experiment was to be a repetition of the last 
and was omitted. 

‘“*Eleventh—Stop to be made by breaking the engine from 
the train—the brakes working automatically. The result of 
this experiment was the stopping of the trainin 17 seconds ; the 
distance run from signal was 350 feet, and the velocity of the 
train was 35 miles per hour. 

“*These experiments were made under the influences of a 
strong northeast wind—blowing against the train during the 
first half of the trial and with the train during the last half. 
The train consisted of alocomotive weighing 35 tons, with a 
tender weighing 20 tons, and 8 cars weighing 128 tons. The num- 
ber of passengers was about 200. The Committee desire to ex- 
press their entire satisfaction with the trial of the brake, and to 
congratulate the community on the security produced by the in- 
vention. For the systematic manner in which the experiments 
were made, they also express their satisfaction.” 


With reference to this report it is but fair to say that the es- 
timates of speed and weight of cars were but shrewd guesses 
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as no instruments or appliances were used to determine either 
experimentally. The time of applying the brakes and coming 
to a full stop was taken with a stop watch, and the distance 
run was measured with a tape line by the engineer of the road. 
We are inclined to believe, however, that the speed run in miles 
per hour and the weight of cars was under and not over esti- 
mated. Some delay was occasioned after the fifth trial by the 
necessity for replenishing the locomotive tank with water. In 
the interval, considerable discussion was indulged in regarding 
the rate at which the speed of a train is retarded by the appli- 
cation ofthe brakes. We suggest the problem to those who de- 
light in such calculations. All the elements are given in the 
report of the trial, excepting the pressure on the brake-shoe, 
which, with 70 lbs. per square inch in the reservoir, would be 
about 4,000 lbs. on each shoe and wheel of the cars and tender. 
In other words, if train weighing say 400,000 lbs. is stopped 
in 15 seconds and runs 512 feet with a pressure of 4,000 lbs. on 
each brake-shoe (there being 72 in all), how fast was the train 
running when the brakes were applied? Allowance of one 
second should be made from the time the signal is given to the 
application of the brakes to the wheels. 

That the speed was not very suddenly arrested was indicated 
by an experiment which was made on our own account in one 
of the cars during the fourth trial. The writer took from the 
fuel box a stick of wood, the section of which was nearly of the 
form of a sector of a circle, one side being 54 and the other 4} 
inches, and the piece 15 inches long. It was sawed off square 
atoneend. This stick was set up on end on the floor, with the 
angle between the flat sides towards the front end of the car. 
It was not overturned by the checking of the speed of the train 
on the application of the brakes. The rate, however, at which 
the speed is retarded, whether in an arithmetical ratio or in 
some other proportion, is not apparent without more elaborate 
calculations or experiments than our time will now permit us 
to make, 

Much admiration was expressed at the success of the experi- 
ments, and Mr. Westinghouse was frequently congratulated by 
those present. 

After the trial all were invited toa dinner at the Revere 
House, to describe which adequately only the talents of a re- 
perter of a daily paper would suffice. We therefore copy the 
following from the Boston Post: 

‘** At a few minutes past six o’clock the company returned and 
sat down to a dinner at the Revere House, at which about two 
hundred gentlemen wore present. The tables. were laid in the 
style for which the Revere has long been noted, and the dinner 
was served under the immediate supervision of Mr. Gurney, 
who has the Revere in his especial charge; and it is not too 
much to say that the affzir was one of the most elaborate that 
was ever spread under its roof. Geo. T. ‘Towne, Esq., presided, 
and coffee being reached the health of Mr. Westinghouse was 
proposed and drank with ail the honors, for which that gentle- 
man briefly returned his thanks. President Loring was next 
introduced and read the report of the Committee appointed to 
superintend the experiments. 

‘Dr. Loring continued and spoke briefly of the great railroad 
interests of the country, and he was followed by Major Doyle, 
of Providence, who made a capital off-hand speech that elicited 
the hearty applause of his hearers. Mr. Williams, Managing 
Director of the Eastern road, responded for that corporation, 
and stated that experience had taught them that the Westing- 
house brake was avery great invention. Rev. E.C. Bolles, of 
Salem, responded happily to a call; C. W. Slack and Curtis 
Guild, Esqs., responded for the Press ; Senator Washburn and 
Col. Carpenter were next called upon, and during the balance 
of the evening various gentlemen responded to calls from the 
chairman, and it was not unutila late hour that the company 
separated, after havitlg enjoyed a very profitable afternoon and 
evening.” 














The Policy of the Illinois Railroad Companies. 





The following striking communication was published in the 
Chicago Tribune last week, over the signature ‘* A. D.C.” Tho 
writer assumes to speak for the railroad companies, with what 
authority we do not know, but with a positiveness and definite- 
ness which leads one to believe that he knows whereof he 
speaks. Itis certainlya remarkable state of things when one 
of the leading industries of a great State should accept and obey 
laws almost universally believed to be invalid, for the sole pur- 
pose of demonstrating unmistakably the harmfulness of those 
laws. Doubtless such a policy would be effective with the ex- 
isting laws and most of those proposed ; but it might be terribly 
costly to the railroad companiesas well as to the community: 

1o the Editor of the Chicago Tribune : 

Sir: The railroad companies are not indifferent to the moye- 
ment against them. They realize its thteatoning proportions, 
and are anticipating the inevitable collision. For a time they 
expect to suffer, but not alone. They have closely watched the 
progress of events; have seen how, by fervid declamation, an 
** irrepressible conflict” has been precipitated ; and are not dis- 
posed to vaihly attempt tostem the popularcurreat. They are 
assured a stringent law will be passed at Springfield, and are 
putting forth no efforts to avert the blow. They propose to 
submit to it, and let the recoil knock into the heads of the 
agitators the wisdom they will not otherwise learn. 

The time for calm oo | has gone by. Denunciation is 
now the order. The branded ‘‘monopolies” are condemned 
without a hearing. With the exception of the mild statements 
of Messrs. Newel and Harris, the corporations have maintained 
complete silence. It was impossible to still the clamor, and 
they preferred to await the issue. Had they been otherwise 
disposed, it would have availed them nothing. The ‘ people” 
would not have listenedto them. Perhaps théy will belore the 
year has run out. 

The railroad managers believe the best way to be rid of a 
bad law is to obey it to the letter. If a law is passed prohibit- 
ing discrimination, and enforcing a uniform rate per mile, 
their present intention is to observe it-strictly. And, if six 
months’ experience does not teach every business-man in the 
State the supreme folly of such legislation, and impel him to 
demand its immediate repeal, then the experts who have made 
these matters — life-studies will be willing to yield the 
mapagement of the roads to the farmers and ambitious spout- 
ers who are now so anxious to ‘‘ regulate” them. 

Any furious declaimer can mouth freely about confiscation 
andcompulsion. Any hair-brained legislator can draw up & 
bill that would crush the life out of the weaker and cripple the 
stronger corporations. For which services, both would win 
admiration, perhaps distinction. But the man has not arisen 
who can judge unerringly between the oppressed and the op- 
pressor, and relieve the abused by correcting the abuse. 

No railroad expert denies the existence of abuses. In a 
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system that has grown so suddenly great, it could hardly be 
otherwise. Just as ailments creep into the physical system, 
they have insinuated themselves into the railroads; but no sane 
man thinks of curing a pain in the knee by amputating the 
limb. Yet the impetuous agitators of to-day would remedy 
the grievances by confiscating the roads. Some of the com- 
ag would be considerably relieved were the Government to 

= out. Such a resultis not the worst that is threat- 
ened. 

Discrimination is the chief complaint. 
does seem to be au unblushing wrong. Look at it closer, and 
it grows less so. The — tailed because they did not 
meet the case. The desideratum isa pro rata tariff—i. e., a 
uniform rate per mile for transportation. It has a very spe- 
cious aspect. Yet such a law would be the grossest kind of 
discrimination. It would utterly ignore the first principles of 
commercial law and practice, and allow no distinction between 
wholesale and retail transactions. At one station, half a car- 
load per day is loaded. Two miles beyond, ten or twenty car- 
loads per day are loaded. Shall the smaller station’s two miles 
shorter haul more than counterbalance the larger business of 
the other? It is simply a question of wholesale and retail. If 
the Legislature can prevent railroads discriminating in favor 
of the wholesale shipper, why not carry the principle into daily 
life, and compel the merchant to sell as cheaply to the laboring 
man, who can only buy a pound of sugar, as to the flourishing 
grocer, who can draw his check fora hogshead? Farmers are 
not the only class of suffering humanity. 

Railroads are generally interested in building up their ter- 
minal points. Every road centering in Chicago works for the 
growth of this city. A law enforcing uniform charges per mile 
would put a veto on such friendly advauces. Take the caso of 
a barge-load of wheat coming dowa the Mississippi from Min- 
nesota. At Dubuque or Clinton, the Iliinois Central or North- 
western could afford to carry it to Chicago at a rate barely cov- 
ering the cost oi transportation, in order to prevent its transit 
dowu stream to St. Louis. Were the through-rate to be grad- 
uated on the uniform tariff basis, the cargo would be lost to 
Chicago. The same remark apples to north-and-south roads. 
The Lilinois Central, between Chicago and Cairo, is crossed by 
eight railroads having western connections. Were the Central 
to be restricted to the uniform rate, each one of these roads 
would drain the competing territory of every car-load of freight, 
because they soon enter Indiana, beyond the reach of the law 
that would hamper the Illinois Central its entire length of 707 
miles in Illinois. 

Discrimination in favor of through business, though simple 
in operation arouses intense hostility. People who not 
understand it declare it is merciless extortion. They either 
forget, or do not know, that a full train, made up at a terminal 
station, and sent through to its destinatiou, is worked at con- 
siderably less cost than local business, picked up piece-meal 
at way stations. This difference is a large item, and ought to 
be taken into account by the managers in adjusting their tar- 
iffs. A train starting from the Mississippi, partly loaded, stop- 
ping to leave and take on cars at intermediate stations, may 
earn less net, at regular local rates, than a train sent through 
laden with freight, carried at a lower rate. 

In order to secure a share of the business at one points, 
the rates on through business must be alike on all the lines, ir- 
respective of their varying lengths. No two routes being the 
same in distance, it follows that the pricescharged must be at a 
different rate per mile—less per mule on,the longer and more 
on the shorter. The abolition of this practice would deprive 
the longer route of any share whatever in the competing busi- 
ness. From any interior city having direct connection with 
Milwaukee, Toledo, Cincinnati or St. Louis, under the opera- 
tion of a prorata law in Lilinois, Chicago would be utterly ex- 
cluded. Yet, by acquiescing iu the ill-advised movement, she 
inaugurates a suicidal policy that would cut her off from the 
trade of every city having competing roads to other large cen- 
tres. 

Another result, equally startling, has not been taken into ac- 
count: The threatened legislation would strike a death blow at 
the suburban towns. A uniform-rate-per-mile law wili abolish 
all commutation tickets. It will not allow the man who travels 
twice a day upon the road any advantage over the man who 
takes a ride only once a year. The Svlons whocourt popularity 
by their strenuous efforts to ‘‘regulate” the roads have not 
foreseen the consternation this result would create. Call in 
the commutation tickets, charge regular fare, and the thou- 
sands of suburban residents will set up a howl that will be a 
natural echo to the farmers’ outcry against ‘ monopolies.” 
Then the corporations can consistently say that their warning 
was all unheeded during the popular clamor, and can let the 
people bear the infliction their own folly has wrought. Every 
settied minister iu the State now has a half-fare ticket ; every 
** drummer” travels on a 1,000-mile ticket, and each one of the 
residents of our numerous suburbs rides to and from the city 
on commutation tickets, which a uniform-rate law will oblige 
the companies to callin. Residents ofthe several towns along 
the Northwestern, doing business in the city, would then be 
privileged to pay 4 cents per mile—the rate the Board of Com- 
missioners have established for that road, in pursuance of law 
—while patrons ot the Hyde Park train would ride for 3 cents, 
and thus admirably illustrate the working of a law for the 
**regulation” of railways, drafted by farmers and lawyers. 

The immediate result of this agitation has been to deter cap- 
ital from [iinois. It is utterly impossible now to secure one 
dollar of money in New York for a new railroad in this State. 
Capital is notoriously conservative, and shrinks from contact 
with revolutions. When approached, capitalists say there are 
plenty of inviting fields for their surplus money in other 
States, and they decline to place it where violent agitation 
renders its investment precarious. If we have already as 
many railroads as our present development requires, no imme- 
diate injury to our prosperity may result. If not, we must do 
without; for astonishingly few, if any, of the declaimers 
against ‘‘ monopolies” ever put a dollar into any railroad in 
Iiimois. Our far-reaching systemis the product of Eastern 
capital, from which none have reaped greater benefits than the 
farmers. Zhey are not independent. What would be their 
plight were it not for the industrious artisaus who throng our 
cities, run our manufactories, and create the demand for the 
farmers’ products? We are a dependent, democratic people. 
No class can exalt itself as the life of the country. We live upon 
each other; and, were this principle mure generally recognized, 
there would be fewer demagoguvs and less complainings. > 

It may be said that Chicago should not flourish at the ex- 
pense of the State. Does not the State gain by her aggrand- 
izement? She contributes one-sixth of the taxes paid into 
the State Treasury. If Chicago becomes paralyzed, the State 
will suffer correspondingly. Deprive her of the advantages 
she commands, enforce tariffs that will bankrupt her mer- 
chants within a year and drive all — into adjacent States, 
and the men who are egging on the farmers will be the first to 
ery ‘‘ Enough.” re J ; 

The admitted evil is in giving special rates. The companies 
publish a tariff that is ignored. Heavy shippers get the ad- 
vantage of special rates. The principle is unjust. A large 
shipper can go to a small shipper, and give the latter the bene- 
fit of his special rate for a “consideration,” and still enable 
the small shipper to save money. ; 

Several of the railroads ranuing westward from Chicago are 
now arranging their freight tariffs to conform them to the 
special rates, thus removing a fruitful source: of complaint. It 
was their intention, had the Supreme Court fuily sustained 
them in their chartered rights, to have met in convention and 
agreed upon the discontinuance of the profitless rates at com- 
peting points, which render discrimination at local stations so 
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obnoxious. The aggrieved, however, impatiently demand a 
Procrustean law ; aud, when promulgated, though it will de- 
crease the railroad oes materially, the corporations pro- 
pose to obey it literally, believing that ae! can stand it longer 
than the “‘ people,” and that those who clamored most for it 
will cry first and loudest for its repeal. . C. 








The “ Farmers’ Clubs” and the Railroads. 


Among the numerous figures of speech for which the recent 
Presidential campaign was noticeable, that of the “prairie fire” 
was not the least common. This conflagration was continually 
promised and continually looked for, but it would not come. 
Lhe prairies, in fact, until after the|election was over, were in a 
decidedly uninflammable condition. No sooner, however,was the 
great result decided, than, at amoment wher such a phenom- 
enon was least anticipated, they suddenly flashed up ito a 
blaze which seems likely to make the State of LIilinois, at least, 
uncomfortably warm in a political sense for some time to come. 
They had been ignited by a spark from a locomotive. 

Seriously, the recent convention of the Farmers’ Clubs at 
Springfield is perhaps the most noticeable political gathering 
which we are likely to seo for some time to come. Very few 
people in the East have paid much attention to it, or to the cir- 
cumstances which led up toit, and yet they possess a deep 
political and financial significance. They constitute, in fact, an 
earnest, though almost inarticulate, protest against the whole 
present organization of the railroad system of the country—a 
protest the more dangerous because both unintelligent and 
angry. The history of the Illinois movement is somewhat as 
follows : Under our system of railroad ownership, an excessive 
competition exists for the business of all competing points, 
while the local business of the various competing lines is an 
absolute monopoly. This has naturally resulted in compelling 
the corporations to do through business at rates often ruinous- 
ly uuremunerative, which again has compilled these companies 
to recoup themselves for their losses and secure their 
profits by excessive charges on the local traffic, of which they 
hold undisturbed possession. A case of merchandise, for in- 
stance, would be carried on through-rates a thousand miles, 
trom New York to Chicago, for $5; but the Illinois road which 
took it a hundred miles out of Chicago to its point of destina- 
tion, wonld make a further charge on it of perhaps $5.50; and 
and this, too, though that same road would probably have 
completed the carriage from New York to St. Louis, another 
competing point, for a mere trifle more than the rate to Chi- 
cago. The local business, in fact, had to pay all. 

As long as the times were good and prices high, as long as 
thefarmers found ready markets and cash sales, this evident 
abuse, though noticed, excited little clamor. During the last 
few years, however, enormous areas of new country have been 
brought under cultivation, harvests have proved abundant and 
prices have fallen, until now at last freights to market consume 
the entire margin of profit. It has ceased to be profitable 
to raise food. As this unpleasant fact has gradually forced 
itself upon the notice of the farmers, they have more and more 
turned their attention upon the question of railroad charges, 
and two years ago the present agitation began to take 
shape. Of course, the first resort was to legislation. A law 
would easily regulate the whole difficulty. Was it not notori- 
ous that a usury law always established the rates of interest? 
Why, then, should not a similar one settle the question of 
freights? Unfortunately, in granting charters to their rail- 
roads, the Legislatures of the Western States had never reserved 
the power either to amend or repeal those charters, or to regu- 
late the fares and freights which the corporations might 
charge under them. These charters, therefore, under the 
famous decision in the Dartmouth College case, amounted to 
contracts between the States and the corporations, and, as 
such, came within the scope of the constitutional inhibition of 
laws impairing the obligation of contracts. In no way dauated 
by this obstacle, the first Legislature which met under the 
new constitution of Illinois proceeded to enact a most intricate 
law, establishing maximum rates of fares and freights tor all 
the railroads in the State, and at the same time erected a board 
of railroad commissioners to look after its enforcement. Then 
came the first trouble. The corporations of course contested 
the validity of the law. If the Legislature could establish one 
rate at which they should do the work of transportation, it 
could establish another. They were fighting for their lives and 
property ; it was again taxation without representation. With 
much trouble and popular perturbation, a case was brought 
before the Supreme Court of the State, which at last held the 
existing law establishing fixed maxima to be constitutionally 
invalid, but at the same time intimated that the corporations, 
as common carriers, were bound to transport at “ rea- 
sonable” rates, if only in each particular case what 
was reasonable could be ascertained. Then the Legis- 
lature, impelled by the Farmer’s Ciub, took the question 
up again upon this basis, and proceeded to fix by a rule a test 
of the “reasonable.” New statutes were prepared, establishing 
rates which were to be held to be reasonable, unless otherwise 
decided by a jury of twelve men. The power of the State was 
invoked to prosecute all cases of violation of the law, anda 
new board of commissioners was selected, which was supposed 
not to be more enlightened than the old ones in the discussion 
of railroad questions, but more, as it is termed, “in sympathy 
with the people.” Here the case now rests. The wheel has 
fairly goue round its entire circumference, and the peopje of 
Illinois have got back in the nineteenth century to the position 
of England in the sixteenth. Anarbitrary power is claimed in 
the supreme legislative body to decide ou the reagonable rates of 
the cost of private services. Just as three hundred years ago 
the price of bread and of labor was regulated by act of Parlia- 
ment, so now the cost of transportation is to be fixed by a jury 
of twelve men. Almost necessarily, the verdict of the twelve 
men can be known in advance. They may be counted upon to 
declare any rate reasonable which the Legislature fixes, and 
the corporations may make up their minis to a succession of 
highly uosatisfactory verdicts. We say that these verdicts may 
be counted upon in advance. At first glance, it may 
seem as though this inference was unjust, and 
yet, let any man who thinks at all conceive 
for himself, if he can, the result of a system of 
legislation which made the price of boots or cotton cloth or 
bread depend upon the verdict of a jury of twelve men sitting 
atthe doors of each bakery or factory. It requires no great 
knowledge of human nature to anticipate in such a case the 
speedy cooling of ovens and cessation of wheels. 

Thus far, therefore, the result of the Lilinois railroad war 
must be regarded as rather portentous than satistactory. 
Legislatures are once more to try their hands at the great 
work of fixing —_ and juries are to decide whether the 
prices thus fixed are what they ought to be. Such attempts 
are by no means new; hitherto they have not proved bene- 
ficial. The farmers of Illinois, however, may revolutionize 
the ripe experience of all times and of all countries, 
but if they do it will be through the use of a singularly 
medieval machinery. Whi'e we in New York are struggling 
to bring about the repeal of our ridiculous usury laws, in 
Illinois they have not only just re-enacted them, but they 
are exerting themselves to extend their operations over rail- 
roads, elevators and cattle-yards—over, in a word, the whole 
machinery of their business. While we are discussing the 
shortcomings of the jury system, they are elevating that 
somewhat obsolete tribunal into a species of grand, general 
financial regulator. The pauel is, in future, to pass upon dis- 
puted points of political economy.—a method of arriving at cor- 
rect results which never probably suggested itself to the late 








Dr. Adam Smith. Still, unique as the machinery is, it will not 
improbably grind out the result immediately desired by its 
ingenious inventors. But what then ?—will their condition be 
thereby improved? This we gravely doubt. 

What, after ail, is the occasion of this plethora of the produce 
of the West, which has gone on reducing prices until profits 
are now wholly eaten up in freights? Manifestly it is due to 
the fact that railroad development has extended the area of 
attainable food-producing lands over so wide a region that 
more food is produced than can be disposed of to a profit under 
the present cust of production. Let us suppose that the ho 
of the farmers was realized, and that their great staples could 
be brought to the market at half of the present cost, what 
would be the result to them? Would they protit by the reduc- 
tion? lt is difficult to see how they could. The immediate 
result would be a vast extension of even the present area of 
profitable food production, and the introduction of a new host 
of competitors. Every reduction of rates would thus enure 
wholly to the consumer—not at all to the producer. Return 
freights might be lower, which would somewhat, though to a 
very small degree, reduce the price of manufactured articles 
in the West, but the farmer would have no more 
money in proportion to buy them with. The difficulty is in 
over-production at the present cost of production, not 
in high rates of carriage. To increase his profit, the 
farmer must reduce the cost of growing his crops, and at the 
same time limit the area which competes with him, otherwise 
every dollar yielded to him or extorted by him in rates will ac- 
crue not to his benefit but to the benefit of the consumer, and 
ot other farmers further West now excluded from the market. 

So far as the present phase of this question is concerned, 
therefore, the remedy would seem to be beyond the reach of 
the railroad corporations. Every possible concession which the 
most enthusiastic farmer demands on their part would but re- 
move the seat of the struggle. But it still brings forward into 
clear, strong light what must inevitably prove one of the 
momentous questions of the future. In its essence, that which 
the farmers demand is just. They ask for an access to their 
markets which shall combine the three elements of ceriainty, 
economy and impartiality. All these are reasonable demands, 
and yet these are just what the existing system of transporta- 
tion can never afford. It is not the fault of the railroad cor- 
porations. It is nothing less than the breakdown of competition 
as applied to our railroad system. The cost of transportation 
cannot be certain where it is necessarily subject to periodical 
wars of rates, resulting in brief truces of extortions ; it cannot 
be economical while performed by many agents dividing the 
traffic, which can only flow cheaply when concentrated 
in single broad, deep channels; it cannot be impar- 
tial while the results of ruinous competition at one 
point must noonemey? be made good by double profits at an- 
other. In other words, we are gradually realizing that this 
enormous interest has been built up on a false economical 
principle—that competition will regulate where it has full, free 
pom ous where it has not such full, clear play, it must con- 
found, 

A vague glimmering of this difficulty is beginning to dawn 
on our people. The remedy for it lies far beyond the verdict of 
any twelve men in a jury-box ; however intelligent these may 
be, they can hardly supplement defective laws of trade. The 
contest now going on 1n Illinois is one of the early skirmishes 
of the impending war, which, unless we greatly err, is des- 
tined to produce industrial, social, and, above all, political 
changes in this country of the most startling description. 
The locomotive is coming in contact with the framework of our 
institutions. In this country of simple government, the most 
powerful centralizing force which civilizution has yet produced 
has,"within the next score of years, yet to assume its relations 
to that —— machinery which is to control and regulate it, 
—Zhe Nation. 








@eneral Qailroad Wews. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 








—A circular from the office of the General Superintendent of 
the International & Great Northern Railroad announces the 
following changes and appointments : 

Mr. 8. Schoch, Superintendent of the Houston Division, hav- 
ing resigned, Mr. James R. Faulkner will assume the duties of 
Assistant Superintendent, with office at Palestine. 

Join Adams, Master Mechanic, having resigned, Mr. T. J. 
Shellhorn will assume charge as Master Mechanic of the Brazos 
Division, in addition to his present duties. 

Mr. A. C. Atherton is appointed Train Dispatcher, with office 
at Houston. 

Mr. Atherton has been for several years Train Dispatcher on 
the Iowa Division of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific road. 


—Mr. J. B. Hill has been appointed Agent of the Union Line 
at Milwaukee, Wis., in place of Samuel Laughlin, resigned. 

—Major Charles B. Peck has been appointed Acting Superin- 
tendent of the Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston Kailroad. 


—The present board of directors of the Lake Oatario Shore 
Railroad Company, chosen at the annual mecting held April 1, 
is as follows: Luther Wright, J. G. Kellogg, Caarles Effaer, A. 
8. Page, O. P. Scovell, Burt Van Horn, D. G. Fort, Wm. O. 
Woort, H. N. Curtis, Martin Morris, R. F. Wilsoa, A. F. Smith, 
L. R. Boynton. 


—Mr. W. F. Slater, late Superintendent of the Monticello 
Railroad, has been appointed Paymaster of the Indianapolis, 
Bloomington & Western Railroad. 


—At the annual meeting of the Baltimore, Pittsburgh & Chi- 
cago Railroad Company, Ohio Division, held at Columbus, O., 
April 7, the following board of directors was elected : W. ©. 
Quincy, Wm. Keyser, John K. Cowan, George R. Dennis, Wm. 
C. Hoigate and Smith. The board organized by the election of 
= C. Quincy, President, and William Wing, Secretary and 

reasurer. 


—Mr. C. K. Lord, General Passenger Agent of the Indianap- 
olis, Cincinnati & Lafayette Railroad, coy y | resigned to er 
a position on the St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern road, Mr. 
A. G. Page, heretofore General a Agent, will hereafter 
fill both positions under the title of General Freight and Ticket 
Agent. 


—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Chicago 
& Michigan Lake Shore Railroad Compong. held at Muskegon, 
Mich., April 8, the following board of directors was elected: 
Charles Meriam, John W. Brooks, H. H. Hunnewell, Nathaniel 
Thayer, Charles F. Adams, Jr., of Boston, Mass.; James F. Joy, 
L. E. Mason, Detroit, Mich.; A. H. Morrison, St. Joseph, Mich.; 
and Freeman Godfrey, Grand Rapids, Mich. Messrs. Joy, Mor- 
rison, Mason and Godfrey are the only members of the old 
board re-elected. 


—Mr. Charles 8. Lane has been appointed Chief Road Master 
of the Housatonic Railroad. Mr. Lane was formerly in the 
employ of the Housatonic road, and has since held positions 
on the Connecticut Western and Shepaug Valley roads. 


—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Cincin- 
nati, Richmond & Fort Wayne Railroad Company in Richmond, 
Ind., April 3, the following board of directors was elected: 
Andrew F. Scott, John H. Moormann, Elwood Patterson, D, Me- 
Laren, William Parry, Asahel Stone, Arthur McKew, David 
Studabaker, David Crabba, Pliny Hoagland, J. N. McCullough, 
There were 29,263 shares voted. The board elected the follow- 


ing officers for the ensuing year: Wm, Parry, President; 
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Asahel Stone, Vice-President; C. C. Binkley, Secretary and 
Treasurer. The President’s and Secretary's salaries were fixed 
at $1,000 each for the ensuing year. 


—Mr. Luther Alleu has been sponinied Auditor of the Toledo, 
Wabash & Western Railway, with office at Toledo, O. 

—Mr. John Davidson has beon appsinted Paymaster of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, with office at Brainerd, Minn. He 
has been agent for the company at Stillwater, Minn. 

—The stockholders of the American Steamship Company, at 
their annual meetiug in Philadelphia recently, elected the follow- 
ing board of directors : E. C. Knight, President ; Josiah Bacon, 
Jobn Rice, B. H. Bartol, John Price Wetherill, Henry D. Welsh, 
D. B. Cummins, Samuel T. Bodine, M. Baird, N. Parker Short- 
ridge, Strickland Kneass. This is the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Compaay’s new steamshipline from Philadelphia to Liverpool. 

—At the aunual meeting of the stockholders of the Missouri, 
Iowa & Nebraska Railroad Company, at Centerville, Iowa, in 
January last, the following board of directors was olected: B. 
E. Smith, Columbus, Ohio; J. T. Thomas, Philadelphia ; 
Andrew Carnegie, George Opdyke, C. J. Pusey, C. P. Palmer, 
Wm. H. Gebhard, New York; Henry Hill, Warsaw, Ill. ; F. M. 
Drake, Wm. Bradley, C. W. Bowen, J. A. Talbot and Jacob 
Rummel]; Centerville, lowa. Mr. Gebhard, who replaces A. 
Richard, of Centerville, is the only new director. Ata meeting 
of the directors held in New York, March 27, the following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: IF’. M. Drake, President, 
re-elected; Jacob Rummel, Secretary, and James Fitz Henry, 
Treasurer. 

—The Indianapolis News says that it is reported that D. E. 
Rice has been appvinted Superintendent of Telegraph of the 
St. Louis, Vandalia, Terre Haute & Indianapolis road, and that 
George Kuowlton, iate conductor on the road, has been ap- 
pointed Master of Transportation. 

—The stockholders of the Manhattan & Northwestern Rail- 
road Company, at the annual meeting in Manhattan, Kan., re- 
cently, elected the following board of direstors: N. A. Adams, 
E. B. Purcell, L. R. Elliott, C. E. Olmsted, Albert Griffin, I. 
T. Goodnow, Col. Doane and J. S. Randolph. The board or- 
ganized by the election of N. A. Adams, President ; C. E. Olm- 
sted, Vice-President; E. B. Purcell, Treasurer; and L. R. El- 
liott, Secretary. 

—At the annual meeting of the Manhattan & Southern Rail- 
road Company at Manhattan, Kan., recently, the old board of 
directors was re-elected, with the exception of N. Green, who 
was succeeded by Dr. N. L. Chandler. The board of directors 
organized by the choice of C. M. oar President ; T. Weich- 
selbaum, Vice-President; L. R. Elliott, Secretary ; and H. G. 
Barner, Treasurer. 


—The directors of the Great Southern Railroad Company, 
which proposes to build a new road from St. Louis to Belmont, 
have organized by the election of Hon. Joseph Brown as tem- 

orary President and W.M. Kasson Secretary. Messrs. Brown, 
Valle, Garrison, Taylor and Chouteau were appointed an ex- 
ecutive committee. 


—Mr. J. B. Power has been appointed Geueral Agent of the 
Land Department of the Northern Pacific Railroad in place of 
George B. Wright, resigned. Mr. Power has been for some 
time Chief Clerk under Mr. Wright. 


—The officers of the New Jersey Railway Company, which 
has just been organized under the general law of New Jersey 
to build a railroad from New York to Philadelphia, are as follows: 
President, Edward T. Green; Secretary, William J. Sewell ; 
Treasurer, R. D. Barclay; Chief Engineer, J. B. Culver ; direct- 
ors, Isaac W. Scudder, Delos E. Culver, J. B. Culver, Jersey 
City, N. J.; Richard F. Stockton, John G. Stevens, William G. 
Cook, Barker Gummere, Benjamin Fish, Richard Stevens, 
Charles E. Green, Trenton, N. J.; William J. Sewell, William 
Bettle, Jr., Camden, N. J.; Benjamin Williamson, Elizabeth, 
N.J.; G. M. Dorrance, I. W. Harrison, Philadelphia. Most of 
these gentlemen are connected with the United Companies of 
New Jersey. ‘ 

—Major James 8S. Yard has been appointed Commissioner of 
Railroad Taxation of New Jersey, under the act for the taxation 
of railroad companies passed hy the late Legislature of New 
Jersey. 

—At the annual meeting of the Columbus & Hockiug Valley 
Railroad Company, at Columbus, O., recently, the old board of 
directors was re-elected, as follows: Benjamin E. Smith, M. M. 
Greene, W. G. Deshler, W. B. Brooks, C. P. L. Butler, J. L. 
Gill, Theodore Comstock, Isaac Eberly, John Greenleaf, Colum- 
bus, O. ; Joho D. Martin, Lancaster, O.; C. H. Ripley, Logan, 
0. ; 8. N. Pickering, Athens, O. The board subsequently re- 
elected the old officers, as follows: President, B. E. Smith ; 
Vice-President, M. M. Greene; Secretary and Treasurer, J. J. 
Janney ; Superintendent, J. W. Doherty. 

—The new Board of Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners 
of lilinois, consisting of Henry D. Cook of McLean County, 
David A. Brown of Sangamon, and John M. Pearson of Madi- 
son, has organized by selecting Commissioner Cook as Chair- 
map, and by re-electing J. H. Raymond as Secretary. The 
Board will hold regular meetings at its office in Springfield on 
the first Tuesday of each month. Adjourned meetings will be 
held from time to time in Chicago. All communications in- 
tended for the Board should be addressed to the Secretary, at 
Springfield. 








PERSONAL. 





—The Portland (Me.) Press says that Judge Richard D. Rice 
will not accept the position of Resident Vice-President of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company on the Pacific coast, to 
which he was erp | elected. 

—The St. Paul (Minn.) Press says that Mr. C. T. Hobart, 
late Superintendent of the Minnesota Division of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, has taken a contract on the Canada Pacific 
road. 


—On the 12th inst., the onpee of the Passenger Depart- 
ment of the Illinois Central Railroad presented to Mr. William 
A. Thrall, late the Assistant General Passenger Agent and now 
General Ticket Agent of the Chicago and Northwestern, a 
beautiful silver service valued at $800. Mr. Thrall was with the 
Illinois Centralagreat many years, and earned by long service 
with them the good will of those associated with him, which 
they have thus manifested so handsomely. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 





—The earnings of the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada for 
the week ending March 22 were: 1873, £36,500; 1872, £27,700 ; 
increase, £8,800, or 31j per cent. 

—The earnings of the Erie Railway for the week ending April 
7 were: 1873, $329,532; 1872, $295,399 ; increase, $34,133, or 115 
per cent. 

—The earnings and expenses of the Columbus & Hocking 
Valley Railroad for the year 1872 were as follows : 


Gross earnings ($9,606 per mile)................e0see- . $854,892 45 
Expenses (4844 per Cent.)......00.cccsccccccce Lebedons cones 412,229 67 
Net earnings............ eT RR eT e Tee ere $142,662 78 


As compared with the previous year there is an increase in 
gross earnings of $305,950.04, or 55} per cent.; an increase in 


from Columbus, O., southeast to Athens, 76 miles, with a 
branch from Logan to New Straitsville, 13 miles, making 89 
miles in all. Its principal traffic is in coal, 


—The earnings of the Kansas Pacific Railway for the fourth 
week in March were: Passengers, $31,457.70; freight, $60,- 
498.76; mails, $2,055.32; total, $94,011.78. Of this amount, 
$3,499.52 was for transportation of troops, mails and govern- 
ment freight. 


—The earnings of the Great Western Railway of Canada for 
the week ending March 28 were : 1873, £24,548 ; 1872, £21,671; 
increase, £2,877, or 134 per cent. 

—The earnings of the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada for 
the week ending March 29 were : 1873, £32,700 ; 1872, £33,100 ; 
decrease, £400, or 13 per cent. 

—Tho following statement of the receipts and expenses of 


the Central Railroad of New Jersey for the three months ending 
March 31 is published : 


1873. 1872. Increase. Per ct. 
Receipts. .........$1,802,870 41 $1,483,442 87 $319,427 54 M6 
Expenses. --+ 1,070,988 79 981,254 65 89,734 14 935 














Net earnings... $731,881 62 $302,188 22 $229,693 49 | 4% 
The expenses for 1873 were 59} per cent. of receipts, and for 
1872 66} per cent. For 1873 the earnings per mile were $6,628, 
and for 1872, $5,454. 


—tThe following additional earnings for March have been 
reported : 


1873. 1&72, Increase. Dec. Per ct. 
Atlantic & G. Western.. $420.250 $372,397 $17.853 .... 2% 
Atlantic & Pacific....... 122,348 98,881 23,467 vans 2344 
Bur., Ced. Rap. & Minn. 85,561 69,385 16,215 Sisuck 2334 
Chicago & Alton........ 424.614 378,021 4.593 iii 1234 
lilinois Central .. ...... 651.961 572,175 79,736 mee 13% 
Kansas Pacific.......... 300,719 292,671 8.0438 =e 234 
Lake Sh. & Mich. So’n.. 1,735,726 1,470,048 265 483 a 1834 
Missouri, Kan. & Texas. 252,400 95683 156 717 ee 
Pacific, of Missouri..... 841,632 S27,401 17,223 Pere 5% 
St. Louis, Alton & T. H., 
eee 122,299 12490 a 2,611 2% 
St. L., A. & Terre Haute, 
SrA 55,217 41,167 14,050 meat 344% 
St. L., Kan. C.& Nort’n. 229,725 236,013 .-- 26,288 1044 
Toledo, Wab. & West’n. 471,301 460,646 10,655 Sakis 23g 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 





Oivil Engineers’ Olub of the Northwest. F 
The April meeting of this club was held on the evening of 
the 14th, at the office of Mr. Ellis S. Chesbrough, the City En- 
gineer. The paper for the evening was on “‘ Regulating Freight 
Tariff by Law,” by Mr. Robert Harris, General Superintendent 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 

Duplex Telegraphing. 

We learn from tne Engineer that Mr. Eden, in-door engineer 
in the Edinburgh telegraph office, has invented a system by 
which, with the existing instruments, it has been found practi- 
ble to send messages from both ends of a single wire simulta- 
neously. The invention has been tested between Edinburgh 


and Glasgow, and it has been found that one wire is capable of 
doing double work. 


Steam Dredger. 
The English Mechanic gives the following account of the 
steam dredger ‘‘ Canada,” recently constructed for the Domin- 
ion Government : 

“The Canada sailed from the Clyde in May last, and steamed 
across the Atlantic to Halifax in seventeen days. After dredg- 
ing at that port for some time she proceded to Richibucto and 
other ports, where she cut through various obstructions, and 
then steamed to Pictou, Nova Scotia, at whien place, from 
accounts just received, she has done her work very satisfac- 
torily, and is a great wonder to the Canadians; she loads her 
own hopper in an hour and a half with 200 tons of her own 
spoil, and then conveys it to a distance of tive miles, and there 
deposits it in the deep sea. Her speed under steam su loaded is 
tive to six miles per hour, the cousumption of fuel being two 
tons per twelve working hours. When unretarded, five 
cargoes, or 1,000 tons, are lifted and deposited in two days’ 
dre ging, and this extraordinary type of dredger has lifted, 
removed and deposited 20,000 tons in about forty working days. 
When it is considered that the above work is done with one 
vessel and one crew, this new mode of dredging promises to 
result in a great saving of expense over the current system of 
stationary dredgers, barges, punts and tug-steamers, each with 
its respective crew, cost, cousumption, interest, wear and tear 
and insurance. The ‘Canada’ was designed and constructed 
by Messrs. W. Simons & Co., engineers and shipbuiiders, Ren- 
frew, who are also just completing there a new dredger for the 
Khedive of Egypt, under the direction of Mr. Fowler, C. E. 
She is a patent combined screw-hopper dredger, taking up her 
own cargo and steaming away with it. She is also, as will be 
understood from the above, capable of making a voyage over 
the Atlantic or anywhere else.” 


Color Blindness. 


We have frequently called attention to the danger arising 
from color blindness in railroad employees. That this abnor- 
mal condition is more common than is usually supposed, only a 
little inquiry among one’s friends is required to show. ‘The 
following description of a machine for detecting this weakness 
we cut from a contemporary : 

“An instrument has been invented in Germany for testing 
color blindness. It consists of a rotating apparatus, 
which moves a disk whose center is a circle, one-half 
black and the other white; outside of this is a ring 
haif red and half green, then another ring of violet and 
and red, then the outside ring of violet and green. When rap- 
idly rotated, the center appears to be colored gray, that 13 
black and white mixed. To a green- blind %person the middle 
line will appear gray, that being the result tu him of a mixture 
of violet and red. ‘I'he outer ring will appear gray to the red- 
blind patient, and the inner, gray to the violet-biind. By the 
use of this instrument a large number of patients may be 
simultaneously cxamined for one or more kinds of color blind- 
ness.” 


Utilizing Slag. 

Blast-turnace slags are granulated at Osnabriich, Germany, 
by allowing the moiten stream from the tap to flow into water 
from a suitable height, in the same way as lead is converted 
into shot in towers. The slag is used for filling in between 
railroad sleepers, and also in the manufacture of concrete ; 
and, ifit contains considerable alumina, is ground and con- 
verted intoalum. 


Oost of European Railroads. 

It is estimated by M. H. Busson that there are nearly 18,100 
miles (English) of railroadsin Europe, which have cost a gross 
total of 424 millions sterling, apportioned as follows: The 
United Kingdom, 7,670 miles, costing about 264} millions ; 
France, 2,519 miles, 64 millions ; Prussia, 2,370 miles, 26} mill- 
ions ; Germany (various States), 2 175 miles, 21 millions ; Aus- 
tria, 1,490 miles, 15 millions; Russia, 712 miles, 114 millions; 
Belgium, 550 miles, 10 millions; Italy, Sardinia aud other 
States, 610 miles, 114 millions. 


Oost of French Railroads. 





expenses of $149,020.26, or 56$ per cent.; and an increase in 
net earnings of $156,929.78, or 54h per cent. The road extends 





From computations recently made by M. Henri Busson, it 


829,712 francs per kilometre, or abont $62,500 (gold) per En- 
glish mile ; of which the preliminary and general expenses are 
estimated to form 5 per cent.; the acquisition of lands, 9°3 ; 
earthwork and constructive work, 27:1; permanent way and 
accessories, 36°6; stations and dependencies, 42; sundries, 
3°2; and rolling stock, 14°6 per cent. of the total cost. 
Railroad Manufactures. 

The Rhode Island Locomotive Works at Providence, R. I., 
are now turning out 12 engines a month, and have orders on 
hand for 112. The works employ over 900 men. 

The Messrs. Jenkins, of Windsor, Ont., have contracted to 
build a large steam car ferryboat for the Detroit River cross- 
ing. The boat is to carry sixteen coaches at one trip. 

Trony. : 

The New York Tribune says: 

‘What were the windows in public halls made for? For 
what use were the ventilators in railway cars intended? Cer- 
tainly not to give air to the wretched beings who gasp within 
those ornamental precincts. Steinway Hall, for instance— 
which has sufficient means of ventilation—is, when filled by a 
large audience, a kind of mild Black-Hole. The confined 
air is bad enough, but still worse is the aggravating 
knowledge that it is entirely unnecessary, and is only caussd by 
ignorance and carelessness. On some ot the railway lines about 
New York the ventilators are scarcely ever found open, and 
a violent headache is the almost inevitable consequence of 
an hour's ride. On the New Haven and Harlem roads it is 
said that travel is quite without exception rendered delight- 
ful by hot stoves and closed ventilators, and no appeals 
to conductors are sufticient to open those windows, which 
are small enough at best. No one expects that lecture-room 
ushers and train officials will understand hygiene; but why 
shouldn’t the people who know better and have the power 
make rulesfor ventilation which the men they employ can 
comprehend and be forced to execute? This 18 not by any 
means a small matterto those who travel or go to lectures 
and concerts in cold weather.” 


Accident in the Mount Oenis Tunnel. 

A serious accident recently occurred in this tunnel, of which 
the Swiss papers give the following account: ‘ 

“A goods train from Modane came to a standstill in the 
middle of the tunnel, as the people all had fainted from the ab- 
sence of atmospheric air, which was increased by the suffocat- 
ing smoke and steam emitted by the engine. About the same 
time another train from Bardonneche entered the tunnel from 
the opposite end, and tinding the first train without motion, took 
it in tow and carried it back to Bardonneche, where the people 
recovered from their state of ingensibility. But this accident was 
unfortunately accompanied by the loss of one life and injury to 
another passenger ; ior two of the people beionging to the tirst 
train had proceeded on, probably to warn the train from Bar- 
donneche that theirs had come to a standstill in the tunnel. 
It is not yet ascertained whether they were also overpowered 
by the foul air and fell down insensible, or whether they could 
not get out-of the way in time, but it is a certain fact that the 
train passed over them, kiiling one of them on the spot and in- 
juring the other so severely that he is as yet not in a condition 
to givean account of the circumstances attending the accident.” 


The Heberlein Brake. 


Captain Fairholme, writing from St. Petersburg, says that in 
addition to its adoption by one railroad for allits traffic, and its 
promised adoption by others, the owners of this brake have 
been specially requested, unsolicited, to apply the Heberlein 
brake system to the train then fitting to convey the Empress of 
Russia through Germany over the Bremner to Italy, in addition 
to having also to apply it to two other Imperial trains. 


A Wire Rope Bailroad. 


Jron says that the wire rope railroad at Metz, running from 
that town to the fortress of Quenlen, was finished last Novem- 
ber. Difficulties have, however, been constantly met with. 
One of them was the ready detachment of trucks, of 5 ewt. bur- 
den, which, at the same time, had to run securely up and down 
hill. The line has 2 double gauge of wire rope of from 0.025 to 
0.03 metres diameter. It is 2,000 metres long, and supported 
at every 25 metres. It crosses two turnpike roads, three roade, 
one river, a hill, three valleys, and reaches the fortress at a 
rise of 45 metres. A stationary engine, of 12-horse power, pro- 
pels 20 trucks on each side, 40 together. At each terminus 
there is a short line of 300 metres, for receiving the trucks, and 
leading them close to the stations of loading and discharge. 


Prizes for Designs. 


The Coachmakers’ and Coach Harness Makers’ Company, of 
London, which is not a joint-stock manufacturing corporation, 
as might be supposed, but an organization of the firms or per- 
sons engaged in the business, something like the Bar Associa- 
tion, etc., has offered a first prize of a silver medal and three 
pounds, and a second of a silver medal and two pounds, for the 
best free-hand or mechanical drawings applied to carriages or 
parts of carriages, or their ornamentation, and the “‘ Master ” of 
the comaany also offers similar prizes. 


Comfortable Stock Oars. 

The Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
of England, offers two prizes, of £100 each, for the best model 
of cattle car, so made that food and water can_be supplied 
during a journey, and a model of the ordinary English stock 
car, or “cattle wagon,” so altered that the animals may eat 
and drink without being removed. If a railroad company 
— into use 50 such wagons, tho prizes will be 

oubied. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, 


This company is making preparations to transfer freight by 
barge between La Crescent, Minn., and the depot landing injLa- 
Crosse. 


Wasatch & Jordan Valley. 


Track laying has commenced on this Utah narrow-gauge 
line, and the iron is down for about three-quarters of a mile. 
Virginia & Truckee. 

The Carson (Nevada) Register says : ‘* We very much doubt 
if there is a railway of like length in the United States that 
does an equal amount of business to that which is transacted 
over the 21 miles of line between here and Virginia City. On 
the 28th ultimo 307 cars, the same constituting 34 distinct 
trains, passed over the road between the Carson depot and the 
Virginia City terminus. Of these cars 89 of the up-trains and 
97 of the down-trains were loaded ; wood, timber and merchan- 
dise going up and ore coming down.” 


Central, of Iowa, 


The negotiatious for the lease of this road to the St. Louis, 
Kansas City & Northern are said to have fallen through. 


Washington City, Virginia Midland & Great Southern: 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Orange, Alexandria & 
Manassas and the Lynchburg & Danville companies, held at 
Lynchburg, Va., April 8, the consolidation of the two com 
panies was finally completed, and the above adopted as the 
name of the new company. The lines owned by the new com- 
pany consist of a line from Alexandria, Va., southwest to 
Lynchburg and thence south to Danville, in all 246 miles long, 





appears that the average outlay on a double line of railroad is 
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miles, anda line from Manassas Junction west to Strasburg 
and thence south to Harrisonburg, 112 miles, with a branch one 
mile long to Front Royal. The whole length of line is 368 
miles. Of this the 75 miles from Lynchburg to Danville is not 
yet completed, but, itis expected, will be opened this season. 
The 22 miles trom Charlottesville to Gordonsville is leased from 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Company and used in common with 
that company, making the length of the road owned 346 miles. 


Wisconsin Central. 


The Attorney-General of the United States has given his opin- 
ion that this company is entitled to a grant of land for that 
part of the road constructed north of Stevens’ Point, and that 
the company was not compelled to commence building its road 
at Portage City to entitle them to land for the road constructed 
north of Stevens’ Point. 

This road was chartered by the State of Wisconsin to com- 
mence at Portage City and run north, and to receive ten sec- 
tions of public land per mile on each side of the road, Congress 
having voted to the State a certain amount of land for railroad 
purposes. 

The company, instead of commencing its road at Portage 
City, began work at Stevens Point, some distance north of the 
first named place, and the question was raised that the com- 
pany, - having started at Portage City, was not entitled to 
the land. 


Caldwell & Millburn. 


Tunder its amended charter this company proposes to build 
a railroad from New Brunswick, N. J., north to the State line 
near Sufferns, N. Y., on the Erie Railway, a distance of about 
50 miles. At Sufferns connection could be made with some of 
the projected lines which are to cross the Hudson and run to 
various points in New England. 

Macon & Cincinnati. 

This company propose building a line from Macon, Ga., near- 
ly due north to Knoxville, Tenn., about 240 miles. The line 
been surveyed from Macon north to the Chattahoochee River, 
avout 100 miles. Arrangements have been made to purchase 
the Knoxville & Charleston road, which is already built from 
Knoxville south about 16 miles to Maryville. 

Qanada Southern. 

London papers of the 5th contain this company’s invitation 
for subscriptions for $2,500,000 of its sterling 7 per cent. first- 
mortgage bonds, which were to be issued at 935. The amount 
issued in this country is reported to be $6,260,00u, so that the 
total issue (there being 292 miles of road) will be at the rate of 
$30,000 per mile. The mortgage is for $240,000 more, which 
amount is ‘reserved for further extensions.” 


Texas & Pacific. 


The Supreme Court of the United States, on the 15th, ren- 
dered a decision affirming the right of the Memphis, El Paso & 
Pacific Railroad Company, whose rights and property the Texas 
& Pacific has acquired, to a grant of 8,000,000 acres of land 
made by the State of Texas before the war, the validity of which 
the State has contested. 


Meetings. 


Tne Louisiana & Missouri River Railroad Company will hold 
its annual meeting and election at Louisiana, Mo., May 5. 

The Indiana & Illinois Central Railway Company will hold its 
annual election in Indianapolis, May 7. 

The Delaware & Hudson Canal Company meets to elect man- 
agers, May 13, at No. 71 Broadway, New York. The polis will 
be open from noon till 2 p. m. 

The Long Island Railroad Company holds its annual meeting 
- — election of thirteen directors at Hunters’ Point, L. L, 

ay 22. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 


A telegram from Parsons, Kan., says that a contract has been 
made for the transportation by this road of 9,000 sheep from 
Denison, Texas, for the New York market—a new feature in 
Texas traflic; also that through trains between Chicago and 
_— and St. Louis and Denison wilil be put on by the 1st of 

ay. 


Michigan Oentral. 

The trustees of the sinking fund will receive proposals at No. 
80 Sears Building, Boston, down to noon of the 12th, for the 
sale to them of the company’s first sinking-fund bonds to the 
value of $8,500, and of other first or second sinking-fund bonds 
to the value of $3,000. 


Grand Rapids & Indiana. 


Tho Trustees (G. W. Cass and J. Edgar Thomson) invite 
offers until 3 p. m. on the 12th for the sale to them of $40,000 
of the gold bonds, for the sinking fund. 


Central Pacific. 


California papers report that the company is about to com- 
mence work again on the line from Banta’s, 17 miles west of 
Stockton, by way of Antioch to Oakland. Some work was done 
on this line last year. By this line, it is said, the heavy grades 
through the Livermore Pass on the present road will be avoided 
and the distance will be shortened somewhat. The line will also 
command considerable local traffic from Contra Costa County. 
It will be about 60 miles long. 


St. Louis & Great Southern. 

A committee, of which W. Marsh Kasson is Secretary, has 
been formed in St. Louis to push forward this project. The 
line proposed is to extend from St. Louis south, parallel with 
the Iron Mountain road and three or four miles west of it for 
some 27 miles, then crossing that road and running along the 
river to St. Mary’s; thence in nearly a straight line through 
Cape Girardeau to Belmont, with a branch to a point opposite 
Hickman, Ky., the terminus of the Nashville & Northwestern. 
It isclaimed that the distance by this route from St. Louis to 
Belmont will be 160 miles against 195 by the Iron Mountain, and 
to Hickman 170 miles. It is also claimed that the line passes 
through a fertile country, much of it without railroad 
facilities. 

The committee have communicated with Mr. Cole, President 
of the Nashville and Chattanooga Company (which leases the 
Nashville & Northwestern road), but that gentleman answered, 
recommending an increase of the rolling stock of the [ron 
Mountain road and the construction of a branch of that road to 
Hickman rather than the construction of any new line. 
Virginia & Reno. 

It is proposed to build a new road from Virginia, Nev., to the 
Central Pacific at Reno, which will avoid the heavy grades and 
sharp curves of the present road (the Virginia & Truckee). The 

resent road does a large business in the transportation of ore, 
leaiee and fuel to the mills on Carson River, which, with the 
local business between Carson and Virginia, would still be left 
to it, if the new line is built. 


Green Bay & Lake Pepin. 

Efforts are being made to raise $50,000 by private subscrip- 
tion in Winona, Minn., 1n order to secure the building of the 
road to that point. 


Kansas Oity & Northern, 

The route of this proposed road will be from Parkville, Mo., 
on the Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs road, 10 miles 
from Kansas City, north along the line between Platte and 
Clay and Buchanan and Clinton counties to Gower; thence 
northeast to Osborne, and thence north through Harrison 
County to the Iowa line, At the Iowa line connection will be 


made with an extension of the Leon Branch of the Burlington 
& Missouri River road. The length of this road would be about 
120 miles. 

Canada Southern. 


The Niagara Falls (N. Y.) Gazetle says: ‘*Mr. W. A. Thom- 
son, on behalf of the Canada Southern Railway, has gained his 
suit against the Great Western or the use of the old Suspension 
Bridge for the Southern. A number of the directors were in 
Clifton a few days ago, looking out for a site for a station house, 
and to take measures to connect their road with the bridge.” 


8t. Olair & Chicago Air Line. 


The Romeo (Mich.) Observer says: ‘‘The grading through 
to Rochester is well advanced. Mr. Emery has worked in the 
deep cut nearly all winter. His — extends from the county 
line to the village of Rochester. The work this side has been 
done by H. F. Bean and M. G. Bixby. The timber for the cul- 
verts and bridge is nowon the ground through to Bay City 
road. Mr. Bixby has taken the job to put up the bridges and 
culverts, which he has already commenced.” 

This company now owns what was formerly known as the 
Eastern Division of the Michigan Airline, which is intended to 
run from Ridgeway southwest to Jackson, and is now in opera- 
tion from Ridgeway to Washington, 22 miles. 


New York, West Shore & Chicago. 


_ The Chief Evgincer of this company has completed his es- 
timates of the cost of the road. ‘These estimates include the 
cost of graduation, bridges and superstructure for a double- 
— road of 4 feet 8} inches gauge. The amounts are as 
ollows : 

Eastern Division, Jersey City to Catskill, 110 miles.. 
Middle Division, Catskill to Syracuse, 163 miles.... 
Western Division, Syracuse to Buffalo, 147 miles 


I oii. sc0pnacekteniensscdsenmeneae 


_ This is about $62,413 per mile. The general direction of the 
line is north to Catskill, thence northwest to Utica, and thence 
nearly due west to Buffalo. 


Potomac & Manassas Junction. 


This company is authorized to construct a railroad from 
Quantico, Va., on the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 
northwest to the Potomac between Point of Rocks and Edwards’ 
Ferry. The line as located crosses the Orange, Alexandria & 
Manassas near Bristow and thence runs through Leesburg to 
the Potomac near the mouth of the Monocacy. At this point 
connection will be made with the proposed extension of the 
—e & Pennsylvania Line Railroad from Frederick, Md., 
south, 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 

The track on the extension from Sedalia, Mo., to Moberly 
was laid on the 10th for a distance of 314 miles northeast from 
Sedalia, leaving only 214 miles to be laid to complete the line. 


Hoosac Tunnel. 


During the month of March the heading was advanced from 
the west end eastward 162 feet, and from the east end west- 
ward 155, a total extension of 317 feet. The total length opened 


= a 1 was 22,793 feet, and remaining to be opened, 2,238 
eet. 


Baltimore, Pittsburgh & Ohicago. 
A dispatch from Defiance, O., says that it has been finally de- 
cided to locate this road on what is known as the “‘ South Line.” 


—— are to commence work at once and to push it for- 
ward. 


Fall River, Warren & Providence. 

The stockholders of this company met at Warren, R. I., 
April 8, and voted to accept the act recently passed by the 
Legislature authorizing the issue of $300,000 of bonds to pay 
the present bonded debt and other liabilities of the company. 


Denver & Rio Grande. 


It is reported that this company will build this season a 
branch of its road from Coloradv Springs to Fairplay. e 


New Haven, Middletown & Willimantic, 
~ Ted four miles of track remain to be laid to complete this 
road. 


Boston, Hartford & Erie. 


Judge Phelps, in the Supreme Court at Hartford, Conn., has 
decided against the petition of the Erie Railway Company to be 
admitted as a party defendant in the suit of George Ellis 
against the Boston, Hartford & Erie Railroad Company. 


Cleveland, Oolumbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis. 

A number of the stockholders of this company have deter- 
miued to resist the proposed Jease of the road to the Atlantic 
& Great Western Company and tho proposed issue of 
$5,000,000 of new stock. It 1s claimed that the issue of new 
stock is entirely unnecessary, and that it is proposed only in 
order to secure the proceeds of the stock for the uses of the 
Atlantic and Great Western. The lessees propose to pay the 
interest on the bonds and 7 per cent on the stock, but it is 
claimed that the security offered is doubtful. The principal 
opponents of the lease are Messrs. Otis, Crocker, Cadwell and 
others, of Cleveland, and Leland Brothers & Co., of New York, 
who represent a number of the Eastern stockholders, It is prob- 
able that legal measures will be taken to prevent a consumma- 
tion of the lease. 

A dispatch from Cleveland, O., dated April 15, says that the 
hearing in the application of stockholders of the company for 
an injunction restraining the proposed lease of the road and its 
dependencies to the Atlantic & Great Western Railway, was fin- 
ished before Judge Emmons, in the United States Circuit Court, 
that morning. Affidavits were presented by defendants in reply 
to allegations of plaintiffs, after which J oy Emmons gave his 
decision granting the injunction as to the leasing of the road, 
but denying it as to an increase of capital. An injunction 
against both was granted in the Cuyahoga Common Pleas Court 
on Monday. 


Railroad Restrictions in the New Pennsylvania Oonsti- 
tution. 


In the Convention now engaged in preparing a new constitu- 
tion for Pennsylvania, the Committee on Railroads and Canals 
reported on the 11th instant an article in eighteen sections, of 
which the following is a synopsis : 

‘The stock-books of railroads are to be kept open for public 
inspection. No railroad company shall consolidate with a par- 
allel or competing line, or lease, operate or in any way control 
such line, under penalty of a forfeiture of their charter. No 
railroad company shall engage in mining or manufacturing for 
others, or shall acquire lands, except for their necessary uses 
as transporters. The persons and goods of the people of the 
State must be carried on as favorable terms as the persons and 
goods of the people of other States. All freight and passenger 
tariffs must be uniform, and no higher proportionate charges 
shall be made for short distances than for long distances. No 
road shall discriminate against a connecting road. Officers and 
stockholders of railroad companies are prohibited from being 
interested in transportation companies engaged in transporting 
goods over their lines. No preference shall be shown to any 
individuals or companies shipping freight. Any combination 
between railroad companies or between any railroad and coal 
company, relative to increasing rates of transportation or rais- 
ing the price of coal, shall work a forfeiture of their charters. 
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The watering of stock is forbidden by a stringent section. The | th 


issue of free passes by a road, except to its baer ees or to 
indigent persons who are objects of emg is forbidden. The 
Legislature is restrained from limiting the amount that may 
be recovered for loss of life or personal injury sustained by 
passengers. A passenger may step off before reaching his des- 
tination, and go on by another train, and is not to be charged 
extra for so doing or annoyed in any way.” 

The correspondent of the New York Zribune says that the 
adoption of this article by the Convention “ is almost certain,” 
and that it will be supplemented “‘ by a provision amounting in 
effect to a free railroad law.” 


Atlantic & Great Western. 

At a meeting of the stockholders, held in New York, April 11, 
the agreement for the lease of the Cleveland, Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati & Indianapolis road was ratified. It is reported that if 
this lease is consummated the issuing of several million dollars 
of new Atlantic & Great Western bonds, to meet the liabilities 
and expenses incurred, will probibly come up for consideration 
at a meeting of the board of directors. 


Shenandoah Valley. 

The contracts for the construction of nearly all the sections 
on the S-cond Division, from Riverton to Luray, Va., have 
been let, and work is to be commenced at once. Work on the 
masonry for the bridge over the Shenandoah at Riverton will 
bs commenced as soon as the water in the river is low enough, 
It is expected that the remaining 60 miles from Luray to 
Fisherviile on the Chesapeake & Ohio will be let about June 1. 

A meeting of the stockholders has been called, to be held at 
Front Royal, Va., May 21. ° 
Portland & Odgensburg. ° 

The trains of this road now run te and from the Boston & 
Maine depotin Portland, Me. Trains are to be put on next 
summer torun from Boston over the Boston & Maine and 
Portland and Ogdensburg roads through to Conway and Law- 
rence, N.H. ‘The latter place is only six miles from the Craw- 
ford House in the White Mountains. 


Grand Trunk, 


This company advertises for proposals for 6)) cvttle, or box 
freight cars, 200 platform cars, 2,0)0 sets of tracks for box cirs 
and 200 sets of trucks for platform cars. Tho cars and tracks 
to be delivered at Stratford and Montreal. Drawings and 
specifications can be seen at the office of the Mechanical Saper- 
intendent at Montreal. Proposals will be received up to 
April 26. 


Ohicago & Alton. 


The contract for the wood work of the new bridge over the 
Mississippi at Louisiana, Mo., has beon awarded to H. W. Arm- 
strong & Brother, of Jacksonville, Til. 


Baltimore Union Railroad. 


The stockholders of the Canton Company have authorized 
and instructed the directors of the company to indorse the 
bonds of the Union Railroad Company of Baltimore, to the 
amount of $600,000 in gold, on the execution by said Uxion 
Railroad Company of a mortgage to the Canton Company, and 
also to endorse and guarantee the payment of said bonds, with 
interest thereon, and also to create a sinking fund and convey 
= same to trustees for the liquidation of said bonds at ma- 

urity. ° 

It was announced that the bonds had.all been negotiated by 
Brown, Shipley & Co., of Loudon, through Messrs. Alexander 
Brown & Sons, of Baltimore. 


New Jersey & Delaware Central. 

It is stated that this new company will, in the interest of the 
New Jersey Southern, buill a railroud from Bombay Hook on 
Delaware Bay, through Clayton to Missay’s, and there form a 
junction with the Kent Coanty road. The latter road will be 
extended from its present termiuus at Parson's, Md., to Dee 
Landing, or Rock Hall, on Chesapeake Bay, opposite Balti- 
more. The distance from Bombay Huok to Massey’s is about 
15 miles, and from Parson’s to Rock Hall, six miles. The 
whole distance by this line from Delaware Bay at Bombay 
Hook to Chesapeake Bay at Rock Hall wonld be 47 miles, and 
the railroad travel on this line between New York and Baiti- 
more would be 164 miles, with three long ferries, one from New 
York to Sandy Hook, about 20 miles—from Buyside, N. J., to 
Bombay Hook, about six miles, and from Rock Hall to Balti- 
more, about 22 miles, making the whole distance from New 
York to Baltimore about 212 miles, 23 miles longer than the 
present railroad route. With four changes from boat to car, or 
vice versa, it may be doubted whether this proposed line would 
ever prove a formidable competitor for through travel. 


Wilmington, Oharlotte & Rutherford. 

This road was sold at auction April 10, under a decree of the 
Superior Court of New Hanover County, N.C. Mr. Edward 
Mathews, trustee for the first-mortgage bondholders, became 
the purchaser for $1,100,000. The road, when — ete, will 
extend from Wilmington, N. C., to Rutherfordton, and two sec- 
tions of it are now in cperation, one from Wilmington north- 
west to Lilesville, 125 miles, and the other from Charlotte west 
to Cherryville, 43 miles. It has been for some time in the 
hands of a receiver. The bondholders have heretofore an- 
nounced their intention of completing the road when it should 


} come into their possession. 


North Carolina. 


The State authorities of North Carolina have obtained an 
injunction retraining the President and employees of the North 
Carolina Railroad Company from changins the gauge of that 
road from Greens)oro to Charlotte. The gauge of the road is 
now 4 feet 8} inches and the inteuded change was to 5 feet. 
The road is now leased by the Richmond & Danville Company, 
and the change would enable the company, whose road (from 
Richmond to Greensboro) is of 5-feet gauge, to run cars from 
Richmond to Charlotte without change. 


South Branch. 


The contract for the construction of this road from Green 
Spring Run, on the Baltimore & Ohio, 163 miles from Balti- 
more, southwest to Romney, W. Va., about 17 miles, has been 
let to Mr. Watkins, of Washington. The road is to be com- 

leted to Romney by January 1, 1874. The company intend 

ereafter to extend the road southwest through the counties of 
Hardy and Pendleton, W. Va., and Highland and Bath, Va., to 
the Ghesapeake & Ohio road. It will pass through a section 
now destitute of railroad facilities. 


Western Maryland. 


The City Council of Baltimore has passed an ordinance au- 
thorizing the Commissioners of Finance to invest $320,000 in 
the purchase of $178.500 in the gee tee bonds of this 
company and $200,000 of other bonds of the company. The 
Council also passed a resolution that in the passage of this or- 
dinance the Council accepts the assurances of the company 
that the road will be completed to the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Canalat Williamsport by July 1. 


New York & Philadelphia. ; 

The route surveyed for this road are f the National) is 
from a terminus at the corner of .Ninth and Green streets, in 
Philadelphia, north alongside of the Philadelphia, Germantown 
& Norristown road, to the junction in the Twenty-first Ward. 
Thence the line turns northeast and runs through Attleboro to 
Yardleyville, on the Delaware, three miles above Trenton. The 
Delaware will be crossed on an iron bridge, 900 feet long, and 

e road will continue on a northeast course, nearly parallel 
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with the present line between Trenton and New Brunswick and 
five or six miles from it, to Bound Brook. Thence the line runs 
parallel to the New Jersey Central nearly to Scotch Plains, and 
thence a little north of west, pes through the southern part 
of Newark and across the north end of Newark Bay and strik- 
ing the Newark & New York road near West Bergen, will ruo 
parallel with it toCommunipaw. The length of the line from 
Jersey City to Philadelphia is 80 miles. e line from Phila- 
delphia to Yardleyville, 20 miles, is being constructed under an 
old Pennsylvania charter. ; 

The company announces its intention to complete and equip 
the road in the best possible manner and its intention to run 
trains through from New York to Philadelphia in not over two 
hours. 


Pennsylvania & Delaware. 

This company, which has constructed a railroad from Pom- 
eroy, Pa. (on the Pennsylvania Railroad 42 miles west of Phil- 
adelphia), southwest to Landenburg, has been consolidated 
with the Delaware & Pennsylvania Company, which has nearly 
completed a line from Landenburg to Delaware City, De]. The 
consolidation has been ratified by the stockholders of both 
companies. The name of the new company is the Pennsylvania 
& Delaware Railroad Company. The line, which is 35 miles 
long. will be opened for business shortly. It is controlled by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and furnishes that com- 
pany with an outlet for coaland heavy freights to the Delaware 
at Delaware City. 


West Reading. 

This company bas been merged in the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing. The road, whichis about two miles long, has always been 
leased by the latter company. 


Qairo & Vincennes. 

A number of the officers of the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincin- 
nati & Indianapolis Company have been inspecting this road, 
which has given rise toa report that that company proposed 
to lease the Cairo & Vincennes road. Hitherto it has been 
supposed to be tributary to the Pennsylvania Company, which 
indeed works the Indianapolis & Vincennes road. 


Newburgh & Midland. 


The stockholders of this company, which was organized two 
years ago for the purpose of building a railroad from New- 
burgh, N. Y., to Middletown, there to connect with the New 
York & Oswego Midland road, have voted to dissolve the cor- 
poration, and the necessary legal steps will be taken at once. 
Nothing has ever been done, except to make surveys of the 
line. 


Panama. 

There is considerable discussion over the recent election of 
directors of this company. It is announced that two of the 
new directors, Messrs. Edwards Pierrepont and G. C. Haven, 
have declined. It is also reported that the Howe Sewing Ma- 
chine Company, of London, has been appointed the London 
bankers and agents of the company. The following statement 
of the business of the road for the first quarter of 1873 is given 
inthe New York Tribune, and is said to come from one of the 
retiring directors : 

Earnings, including estimated for March and part of Feb- 
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Northern Pacific. 


General Rosser with a working party left Fargo, Dakota, 
April9, to open up the Dakota Division, which has not been oper- 


ated during the winter. d 


Jacksonville, Pensacola & Mobile. ‘ 

The Jacksonville (Fla.) Union, of April 10, says: ‘‘ This rail- 
road will be sold at Tallahassee on May 5, by United States 
Marshal Conant, to satisfy an execution issued out of the Fifth 
Judicial Circuit in favor of Daniel P. Holland.” 


Northern Pacific—Pacific Division. 

The car shops at Kalama, W.T., are completed and will 
shortly commence work. 

Much trouble has been experienced from’ heavy land slides 
along the line, but it was clear at latest accounts. 


Railroad Legislation in Virginia. 

The following acts have been F amy by the Legislature of 
Virginia at its present session and have become laws: 

Act to incorporate the New York, Norfolk & Charleston Rail- 
way Company. 

Act to authorize the Fredericksburg, Orange & Charlottes- 
ville Railroad Company to create a new and first mortgage on 
its property and franchises. 

Act to amend the act authorizing the Southwestern Virginia 
Mining, Smelting & Transportation Company to construct a 
railroad from King’s Salt Works to a point on the Virginia & 
Tennessee Railroad at or near Dublin. 

Act to authorize revocation of subscriptions to the Valley 
Railroad Company, and the transfer of the same on certain 
conditions. 

Act to amend charter of Richmond & Lynchburg Rail- 
road Company, so as to change the name and extend the 
time within which it may commence and complete said rail- 
road. . 

Act to amend charter of Burkeville, Lunenburg & Mecklen- 
burg Railroad Company. 

Act to amend act to authorize the Washington City, Virginia 
pe & Great Southern Railroad Company to acquire and 
sell lands. 

Act to incorporate the Rappahannock & Hanover Junction 
Railroad a 

Act to amend charter of Shawaville, Jacksonville, Taylorsville 
& North Carolina Riilroad Company. 

Act to incorporate the Brock’s Gap, Hardy & Hampshire 
Railroad Company. 

Act to incorporate the Danville & New River Narrow-Gauge 

Railroad Company. 

Act to authorize City of Richmond to contribute to the build- 
ing ofa railroad from Keysville to Clarksville. 

Act to incorporate the Danville & Franklin Railroad Com- 


aby. 
Act in relation to the Norfolk & Southern Railroad Com- 
pany. 

Joint resolution in relation to the sale of the State’s interest 
in the Richmond & Danville Railroad Company, or other inter- 
pal improvement companies of the State. 


Broad Ford & Mount Pleasant. 

The United States Railroad and Mining Register says of this 
road: ‘This road was leased to the Pittsburgh & Connells- 
ville Company, the agreement being that the latter was to pay 6 
ov cent. per annum on the capital stock invested in the road, 
he road was a most important foeder for the Connellsville 
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LOCOMOTIVE RETURNS, 


Master Mechanics of all American railroads are invited to send us their monthly reports for this table. 


DECEMBER, 1872. 
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creased go rapidly that the Pennsyivania Railroad Company de- 
termined to make an eflort to secure a share of the carrying 
business, and with that object in view projected the Southwest- 
ern Pennsylvania Railroad, from Greensburg to Connellsville, 
and thence through the coal and coke regions of Fayette 
County. While the Connellsville road remained under the con- 
trol of Pittsburghers, the coal and coke dealers gave but little 
encouragement to the new enterprise of the Southwestern 
Pennsylvania road. But when an entire change in the policy of 
the Pittsburgh, Washington & Baltimore line took place, and 
the freight tariff on coal and coke was materially advanced 
despite the protest of the manufacturers and operators, a 
strong feeling was developed in favor of the new road, and that 
feeling prompted assistance which has carried the road forward 
to completion. 
* * * * * * * * 

“The reason assigned for the summary procceedings by 
which the connection between the Southwestern and Mount 
Pleasant roads was completed was that the Pittsburgh, Wash- 
ington & Baltimore Company had violated the provisions of the 
lease under which they held control, the money to be paid hav- 
ing thus far been withheld. The officers of the Pittsburgh, 
Washington & Baltimore Company deny that they have vio- 
lated the terms of the lease, and while admitting they have not 
paid over the amount of money stipulated in the agreement, 
they claim the fault is with the officers of the branch road. 
They have neglected and refused to give an official statement 
of the amount of their capital stock, and as the sum to be paid 
is based on the amount of stock invested, the Pittsburgh, 
Washington & Baltimore authorities claim that it is necessary 
for them to have some official information on that point.” 


Lehigh Valley. 

The holders of bonds and coupons maturing May 1 next are 
notified that the company is now prepared to pay, upon presen- 
tation at their office, $200,000 of the bonds and coupons at par, 
with a rebate at the rate of 8 pcr cent. per annum until date of 
maturity. When this issue of*bonds is paid, the new 6s will be 
the company’s first mortgage bonds. The object of anticipating 
paws of the old bonds is said to be mainly to lighten the la- 

or and lessen the crowd that might otherwise accumulate on 
the 1st of May. 

Engineers are now making surveys for a relocation of the 
road between Centralia, in Columbia County, and Shenandoah 
City, in Schuylkill County, a distance of nine miles. 


New Jersey Railway, 


A company by this name has recently been organized under the 
new general law of New Jersey and filed ite certificate with the 
Secretary of State, April 8. The necessary amount of stock 





line, because of the immense — of coal and coke manu- 
factured and shipped from that region, Indeed the trafic 





has been subscribed and ten per cent. paid in, and the com- 


road proposed begins at the Delaware River in the town of 
Ewing, about three miles north of Trenton, and thence follows 
the line of the Mercer & Somerset road (which road it is pro- 
posed to make part of the line) to Millstone and thence through 
Bound Brook to the New York Division of the Pennsylvania 
road, near Waverly, a short distances south of Newark. This 
Iine is about parallel andin many cases close to that of the 
New York & Philadelphia (National) road. The company is 
said to be organized in the interest of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, and declares its intention to construct the road 
at once. 


Central of New Jersey. 

The board of directors of this company has issued a state- 
ment to stockholders, showing the operations for the three 
months ending March 31. The net earnings for the three 
months were $502,188.22, an increase of 45} per cent. over the 
corresponding period last year. Notwithstanding this, as the 
state of the money market has prevented the sale of bonds as 
rapidly as required, and the net earnings have been necessarily 
used for other purposes, the board has deemed it judicious to 
defer the question of dividends till July. 

The company is expending a large amount in new construc- 
tion, laying two additional tracks on their New Jersey line 
anda second track on the Lehigh & Susquehanna Division. 


Ouyahoga Valley. 

A large force of men is at work near Akron, O. Mr. T. P. 
Cordray is contractor for the whole line from Akron to Cleve- 
land, 35 miles. 


Walla Walla & Oolumbia River. 

Work on this road, from Walla Walla, Oregon, to the Colum- 
bia River at Wallula, will soon beresumed. Theiron for the 
road is now at Wallula, with two locomotives and a number of 
cars. The company hopes to have the road completed and open 
by September 1. 


International & Great Northern. 


Regular trains are now running to Tyler, Texas 
is laid for several miles beyond that point. 


Southern Pacific, of California. ‘ 

Track on the Salinas Branch is laid to near Soledad Crossing, 
17 miles beyond the late terminus, 

The engineering parties have all been transferred to the main 
line at Tipton, in Tulare County, south of Visalia. 


Indianapolig, La Salle & Olinton. 
A dispatch from Clinton, Iowa, says that reliable information 


has been received by the Citizens’ Association of that place tq 
the effect that responsible parties have agreed to iron and stock 


, and the track 





pany intends to begin operations at once, The route of the 


this road as soon ag the grading is done, 


